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The holidays are a wonderful time to 
introduce your friends to Threads. 
Whatever their special interests— 
sewing, knitting, weaving, embroidery, 
quilting—a year’s subscription will open 
up a whole new world for your friends to 
explore. They’ll learn about techniques, 
tools, materials and designs, pick up time- 
saving tips, enjoy projects and patterns 
that teach new skills, and more. It’s the 
kind of information they’ll thank you for 
all year long. 


And this year, as a Threads subscriber, 
you save $3 on each new gift subscription 
you send—that’s just $15 for a full year 

of Threads. 





Sew up your 
holiday gift 





subscriptions 


and save. 


So order your gift subscriptions now, and 
save. Use the envelope order form in this 
issue, the card in the back, or call us toll- 
free at 1-800-243-7252 (in Connecticut 
and outside the U.S., call 426-8171). 
We'll announce your gift with a handsome 
eard and send your friends their first 
issue right away. (To guarantee that the 
gift card arrives in time for the holidays, 
please make sure we receive your order by 
December 10.) 


And don’t forget the woodworkers and 
homebuilders on your list. We’re offering 
discounts on gift subscriptions to Fine 
Woodworking and Fine Homebuilding, as 
well. Just use the card in the back or call. 
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Some Fair Isle knitters 
wear a leather belt to hold 
the needles used for the 
traditional circular knit- 
ting. See page 44. Photo 
by Alice Starmore. 
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Knots in thread 

In the “To thread a needle” tip 

(Threads, No. 6, page 14), Lois Morrison 
suggests threading a needle with the 

end of the thread that leads off the spool 
because of the direction of the twist. 

I was taught by an elderly quilter 
(over 80) to thread the new-cut end, but 
then to pull the thread almost through 
the eye of the needle and put the Knot to 
start sewing in that cut-from-the-spool 
end. The direction of the spin is much 
friendlier, and the thread is less likely 
to twist and tie itself in knots as you sew. 
If your thread does tangle in the 
middle, put your needle into the loop 
created, and while using the needle to 
hold the loop taut to the side, pull gently 
on both ends of the thread. The tangle 
will usually slide up to the needle, and 
you can slip the needle out while still 
pulling gently. The secret is to keep 
tension on the loop so you don’t tighten 
the tangle as you pull. 

Dressmaking teachers taught us that 
we should never use a doubled strand 
of thread for handsewing, even for 
sewing buttons, as it would twist and 
knot. Then, when I studied men’s 
tailoring, we were taught to use two 
threads for strength, but never one long 
strand with the ends Knotted together. 
Instead, thread one piece, and then 
hold both ends along the needle, pulling 
the thread tightly to the end of the eye 
while you thread a second piece. If 
you Knot the two threads together 
(cut-from-the-spool ends, of course), 
the direction of the spin in both strands 
will be the same, and they will work 
together. Also, because the needle is 
not always at the same spot, the thread 
won't fray at the needle. 

I’m impressed with Threads. Almost 
every article is of interest. You seem to 
have struck a difficult balance—clear 
enough for the beginner, but challenging 
and instructive for the experienced. As 
a weaver, I’ve enjoyed and learned from 
the weaving items. At the same time, I’ve 
understood the machine-kKnitting articles, 
although I’ve never done machine knitting. 

—Joyce Newman, Hamilton, ON, Canada 


Threads is an excellent publication, 
except for the “Neat knots” tip. The knots 
may be neat, but your quality magazine 
advocating knots! Quality sewing should 
use knots for decorative purposes only. 
Knots anywhere that will receive constant 
laundering and pressing will wear, and 
the seam will open. Even when using a 
double thread for handwork or 
embroidery, it would be better to use a 
double backstitch, no knot. 

—P. Lambourne, Port Perry, ON, Canada 


Two-sided embroidery 

On page 16 of Threads, No. 5, it says, 
“Double-sided, double-image embroidery is 
a new technique developed in 1980 by 
Lianhua’s colleagues at the Hunan 
Embroidery Research Institute. Lianhua 
learned the art of embroidery from her 
mother and is renowned in China for 

her skill... .” 

You will find almost the same 
statement on page 35 of Fiberarts, 
Jan/Feb. 1986. I’m sure this is 
incorrect in both cases because on page 78 
of Fiberarts, Jan./Feb. 1979, I read, 
“Today’s China also produces many 
distinctive fiber crafts—double-sided 
embroideries... .” Also, in 1981 I visited 
China and saw them doing it in Suzhou, 
where they were making all kinds of 
embroidery and designing it as well. 

When I lived in Washington, D.C., I 
saw an exhibit of Chinese embroidery at 
the National Geographic building, and 
there were double-sided pieces there. I 
moved from Washington in October of 
1978, so it had to be before 1980. Can you 
check into this and let me know what 
you discover? 

—Ilene F. Joyce, Boise, ID 


Patching patches 

Kandra Hahn's contribution on 

patching patches (No. 6, page 22) 
reminded me once again of my 
grandmother Barden—a wonderful person 
of Scottish ancestry. Grandma said, 
“Patch by patch is neighborly, but patch 
upon patch is beggarly.” 

—Maryellen Bowers, Chapel Hill, NC 


Bohus too garish 
The improvement in your magazine from 
the start has been remarkable. But the 
last issue with Bohus sweaters (page 35) 
was such a shame. They are classic in 
design, so to show the patterns worked 
in metallic yarn and glow-in-the-dark 
colors is shameful. Tradition is one 
thing, new another. Don’t spoil one with 
an imitation of the other. 

—Joan H. Debolt, Bradford, PA 


Another fabric club 


I enjoyed Betty Lassiter’s interesting 
and informative article about mail-order 
fabric clubs (No. 5, page 78). Like many 
fabricaholics, I share her fascination with 
(dare I say, addiction to?) beautiful, 
high-quality fabrics. 

I must call your attention to my favorite 
club, which you didn’t mention—Natural 
Fiber Fabric Club (685 U.S. Hwy. 22, 

N. Plainfield, NJ 07060; (201) 755-6919). 
This club offers four seasonal selections 
and a Basics portfolio with generous 
3-in.x3-in. sample squares, a handbook 


of notions and patterns, and unscheduled 
specials throughout the year. The prices 
are terrific—everything is at a 20% 
discount, and some fabrics are on sale 
foras much as 50% off. Linens of varied 
hand, gorgeous silks, wools from tissue 
to coat weight, and unique cottons—I’m 
tempted beyond my budget with every 
offering. Even with good fabric stores 
nearby, I'd rather shop through these 
mailings, not only for the convenience but 
also for the ease of the slightly limited, 
but consistently higher, quality of these 
superior collections... . 

—Janet H. Hughes, Lagunitas, CA 


Knit socks for survival 
I have enjoyed all your articles. lama 
knitter, sewer, and beginning spinner, and 
my mother weaves. One letter did make 
me mad—a criticism of the sock-knitting 
article (No. 2, page 28). I thought (as a 
former home-ec teacher) it was very well 
done. I do not feel it is untimely. I have 
20 plus pairs of hand-knit wool socks, 
which I rely on for survival in the 
winter. When they get holes, I cut off the 
feet and pick up stitches from the leg 
and reknit the foot, and I have a new sock. 
—Ellen M. Shew, South Bristol, ME 


Afghan jacket 

I have recently become interested in 
Afghan crochet and am enclosing photos 
of a poncho I designed and completed last 
year, using up some of my odds and ends of 
wool. I have also just completed a jacket 
with the body in afghan stitch, the sleeves 
and front bands in crochet, and the cuffs 
and neckband knitted. The combination of 
techniques has worked well. 

I was wondering if any of your readers 
are also exploring this area and would like 
to share their ideas and patterns. 

One small knitting tip—when picking 
up stitches around the neck of a garment, 
knit into the back of the loop to avoid 
holes appearing in the fabric. 

—Julie Bryant, Toronto, ON, Canada 


Errata 

Re “Techniques for Better Weaving” (No. 7, 
page 42) by Peggy Osterkamp: To increase 
tension on the weft thread when 
weaving with a revolving bobbin shuttle, 
place the fur along the inside of the 
shuttle for the full length of the shuttle, 
not just at the ends, as shown in the 
photograph on page 45. 


The editors of Threads welcome your 

letters, whether comments or criticisms, 
questions or answers, advice or ideas. 
Letters accepted for publication may be 
edited for brevity and clarity. Please write 
us at Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
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samples $3.00 


soBy > 
ONCE 
UPON 
A SHEEP. inc. 


Offering an even wider array of nationally advertised quality 
products at discounted prices, delivered to you. 

* YARNS ¢ KNITTING MACHINES 

¢ FLEECE & FIBERS ¢ BOND KNITTING FRAME 

¢ SPINNING WHEELS — * LOOMS 
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Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


The DROP SPINDLE 


Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns, 


SILK CORDS 


Thirty colors, alllengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for color samples and information to: 
© THE CORD COMPANY 
% Dept. TH, 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
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Gunnell 


Have you ever wanted to learn how to quilt—but didn’t feel 
you had the hours necessary to complete one? 


Ifso, RELAX! Our “quilt as you go” method allows you the 
freedom to choose the scope of your projects, from simple 
pillows to full bed size quilts. 


By working along with our series of INSTRUCTIONAL 
VIDEOTAPES, you too can learn the basic techniques of 
straight and curved seampiecing, Log Cabin, Hexagon Six 
and Ejight-Pointed Stars, applique, and much mote. . .all 
before you make a major investment in time or money! 


Join the generations of people who have experienced the 
sheer joy and fulfillment of the art and tradition of 
quiltmaking. 

Series of tapes include: 


Tape I — Basics I & II: General preparations, tools & 
materials needed, pattern drafting, templates, straight 
& curved seam piecing, plus hand quilting techniques. 


Tape II — Basics III & IV: Log Cabin piecing (tradi- 
tional block & variations), hand applique (using invis- 
ible stitches). 


Tape IlI — Basics V & VI: Hexagons (traditional Grand- 
mother’s Flower Garden & much more!), 60° 
Diamond Patterns, “English Paper Piecing”’ technique 
(for those perfect points!), Eight-Pointed Stars, plus 
basic finishing techniques. 


A total of over six hours of instruction! Patterns shown 
on tapes are included at no extra cost! Available in both 
Beta and vie. 
YE ¢ Please rush the following tapes to me. If I 
! am not satisfied, I may return the undamaged 
tapes within 7 days for a full refund. 


PLEASE PRINT: 

Name 

Address = 

City. sCSttate Zip 
L] VHS 


Phone. — itt—t—“‘“‘(‘(.T™CTCT™DOSrT LL] BETA 








Item Price Total 
Tape I $ 49.95 
Tape II $ 49.95 
Tape III $ 49.95 


Tapes], 0 & HI $119.95 ee 
shipping & handling $2.00 
MN residents add 6% sales tax $ 


TOTAL § =a 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Make check/money order payable to: CSA Ltd. 
Clip and mail to: P.O. Box 24672, Minneapolis, MN 55424 











Perfect waistbands 
How can I make a perfect 
waistband—smooth, even, square, and 
clean at the ends? 

—Katie McCargan, Bliss, MI 
Grace Callaway replies: The straight 
waistband is the most familiar finish for 
the waistline edge of skirts and pants, 
and it provides a stable anchor to hold the 
garment at the correct position during 
wear. Problems may develop during 
waistband construction if there have 
been alterations to the garment’s 
waistline. If the band has been cut on 
the crosswise instead of the lengthwise 
grain of the fabric, as many patterns 
suggest, achieving a smooth finish will be 
more difficult, since most fabrics 
stretch a bit in the crosswise direction. It’s 
often easier to ignore the pattern piece 
and cut your own band. 

Measure your waistline. If it’s larger 
than 26 in., add 1% in. for ease; if it’s 
smaller, add 1 in. Add 14 in. for two %-in. 
seam allowances and another 1% in. for 
the underlap. Your band will thus be 
3% in. to 4% in. longer than your waist 
measurement, depending on your size. 

The finished width of a straight band 
shouldn’t exceed 2 in., and a 1-in.-wide 
band is best if your waistline is larger 
than 26 in. A narrow band is less likely to 
crush or roll down than a wider one. 
Double the desired finished width and add 
1% in. for the two seam allowances. 

Draw the band on tissue paper and 
mark as follows fora center-back opening. 
(A back opening fits more smoothly than 
one at the side.) Draw a dotted line % in. 
from each end for seam allowances, as 
shown in the drawing below. For the 
underlap, draw a solid line 142 in. from 
the seam-line marking on the left end. 
This is the center back for this end of 
the band. The seam line on the right end 
marks the center back for the other end. 

Draw a line halfway between the two 
center-back markings and label it “center 
front.” Place a pin halfway between the 
center-front line and each center-back 
line. For the side-seam markings, draw 
a line %4 in. from the pin toward the 
center back. The side-seam markings 
are closer to the back because the body is 
a little wider across the front. 

Cut out the band on the lengthwise 
grain, and fuse lightweight interfacing to 


Marking the band | 
,Center back Side seam 


Center front Side s84im71 


the entire underside. This gives stability 
to the facing, as well as to the outer half 
of the waistband. Cutting the band on 

the lengthwise grain helps prevent 
diagonal wrinkles in the finished band. 
Snip about %4 in. into each long side of the 
band at the markings. You will match 
these to points on your garment. 

The easiest way to apply a waistband 
is to apply it as a flat piece, forming the 
waistband as you sew it in. Mark the 
waistline edge of the garment with pins or 
snips at the center front, center back, 
and sides. If there are no seams at these 
points, quarter the waistline edge of the 
garment and mark at these points. 

The waistline edge should be about 
1% in. larger than the band, not including 
the underlap, to allow the garment to 
fit without riding up over the body curve 
immediately below the waistline. Sew a 
line of machine easestitching along the 
waistline seam of the garment to help 
ease the fullness to fit the band. 

With the garment right side out, align 
the waistband’s center-back mark at the 
underlap to the right-back edge of the 
garment’s zipper opening and pin in place, 
with edges aligned and right sides 
together. Align the center front marks of 
the band and the waistline and pin. 
Match the center-back mark of the 
remaining free edge of the band to the 
left-back edge of the zipper opening and 
pin. Now align the side marks of the 
band to the side seams, and pin. Draw up 
the machine easestitching to fit the 
band, and adjust the fullness evenly. If 
necessary, add a few pins to hold the 
edges together for stitching. 

With the band underneath and the 
garment on top, stitch the waistline seam. 
Grade the seam allowances, and press 
the band and the seam allowances 
(including the %-in. seam allowance on 
the underlap extension) away from the 
garment. Press under % in. on the long 
free edge of the waistband. 

At the end of the underlap, fold the 
band, right sides together, allowing the 
seam allowance on the free edge of the 
waistband to extend % in. below the 
pressed-up edge of the seam on the 
stitched side. Stitch across the end 
of the band. Grade the seam and trim 
the top corner diagonally, as in the 
drawing at the top of the next column. 


Finished width x 2+1% in. 


Stitch and trim 
end of band... 


Stitching the waistband 





‘Inside. of interfaced waistband oa 


,Graded seam. allowances - 





va Zipper 
Wrong side iy el 
of garment aa 
tFree edge 
“c'kof waistband 

Turn the underlap right side out and 
square the corner. Turn under the seam 
allowances at the lower edge of the 
underlap so the edges are even. Pin, 
matching the center-back snip on the 
underlap to the corresponding point on 
the garment edge. 

Fold the other end of the band, right 
sides together, allowing the seam 
allowance on the free edge of the band 
to extend % in. below the stitched edge. 
Sew the ¥%-in. seam across the end of 
the band, taking care that this seam 
is a perfectly straight extension 
of the center-back seam. Grade the 
seam, and trim the corner as you did 
for the other end. Turn the band right 
side out and square the corner. Pin 
evenly in place. 

Align all of the remaining snips 
along the unstitched edge of the band 
to the corresponding locations on the 
garment edge. Pin the fold of the seam 
allowance to the stitching line of 
the waist seam. Slipstitch the edge in 
place and attach fasteners to the ends 
of the band. 


Cardigan front bands 
How can I prevent the front bands 
of hand-knitted cardigans from 
turning inward? 

—Dorothy Thelning, Charleston, SC 
Maggie Righetti replies: Plain vertical 
edges of stockinette stitch will roll if no 
edging is added, since it is the nature of 
the stockinette fabric to roll to the purl 
side. Thus, some sort of band must be 
provided at the front closing of a cardigan. 
A fold-under band in stockinette solves 
the problem, but the doubled fabric adds 
extra weight, and so these bands tend 
to sag. A band of one-by-one vertical 
ribbing (K1, p1) is never advised, since 
all ribbing stretches lengthwise, and in 





Underlap~ fi y Center back. time, this band will cause the front of 
\ | | the sweater to grow longer. 
7 | A : There are three preferred solutions for 
, i | x | _ rs qi | cardigan front bands. The first is to knit 
A ne 1 *Pin halfway between i : in them in garter stitch, at least 7 st wide. 
Ye-in. seam | 72 In. “| } center front and Nes. ‘/,-in. seam | Garter stitch is elastic lengthwise and 
allowance alas center back. cls allowance makes attractive one-row buttonholes. 
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The second solution is to knit them in 
seed stitch, again making them at least 
7 st wide. Three-row buttonholes are 
good-looking in this band. With either 
type of band, do not make a vertical 
line of purl! stitches on the outside of the 
knitted piece separating the garment 
from the band. The purl stitches will form 
a fold line, which will cause the bands 
to turn forward. 

The third solution is to make single 
crochet bands after completing the rest of 
the garment. Working each row the length 
of the band, crochet the final row, including 
the bottom and top edges, in crab stitch 
(single crochet worked left to right instead 
of right to left). The corners of the 
crochet bands tend to curl and will need 
occasional steaming to lie flat. 

After you complete your cardigan 
sweater, hand-wash block it or have it 
dry-cleaned if it is not washable. Then 
either send the garment out to be steam- 
blocked, or steam-block it yourself if 
you feel competent to do so, being 
exceedingly careful not to stretch the 
hot, damp fabric. The loving touch 
of hot steam on a clean garment 
will set the bands in the position you 
want them. 





4) The Machine Knitters’ 
He \ Guide 





wo Six Times 
p \ a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine knitters. Full of 
up-to-the minute information and patterns that relate to 
all makes of knitting machines Whether you are a 
Custom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to 
keep you abreast of what's going on. where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what's new, and what's 
been updated. 


U.S. 
1 year. $16 50 
2 years $30.00 1 
Canada & Foreign (U.S. Funds) 

1 year $20.00 

2 years $38.00 





For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WWIKMIG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P.O. Box 1527 
Vashon, WA 98070 
The Best Thing to 
Happen to Knitting Since the Machine ! 
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Wool quilt batting 

How would I prepare bags of wool, 

straight off the sheep, for quilt batting? 
—Joyce Bondeson, Priest River, ID 

Eleanor Stanwood replies: Wash the 

wool fleece gently, as you would a wool 

sweater, letting it soak in warm water. 

Dry it on a screen in the shade. 

Fluff up the wool by opening it up with 
your hands so the worst of the hay chaff 
drops out. Once you have what looks like 
a large cloud of wool a few feet high 
(if you’re using the entire fleece), begin 
carding (combing the fleece with metal- 
toothed wooden boards) to straighten 
the fibers so they lie parallel to each 
other. I use two 10-in.-square carders on 
my lap and end up with a lovely, thin batt 
about 10 in. to 12 in. square, which is a 
convenient size for the next step. 

Lay the squares of carded wool side by 
side in the approximate size of your quilt. 
Split the edges of each square in half 
and slip them one into the other, as 
shown in the drawing at right. Press 
down on the overlapped edges with your 
fingertips, or iron back and forth with a 
steam iron so that the four layers slightly 
felt and blend into one. This last step, 
which I call dovetailing the batting, turns 


Ashford Spinning Wheels 


When your interest in fibers and yarns leads 
you to try spinning, Ashford Handicrafts has 
the range of equipment you will need. 


Ashford Handicrafts of New Zealand has 
made spinning wheels for over 50 years. 


‘More than 200,000 Ashfords are in use by 


textile artists all over the world. Join them. 


—, . The 


Traditional 
Ashford 
\ sells in 
‘ unfinished 

kit form 
for about 

$155°°. 





Write to us and we’ll send: 
~ Free color brochure 
of Ashford Spinning Wheels 
List of spinning wheel dealers 
Wholesale distributor: 
Crystal Palace Yarns 
Dept. THA 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


the carded squares into somewhat of a 
blanket, a primitive-looking wool batt 
ready for quilting. The more you quilt 
your batt, the better it will stay together. 


Dovetailing the batts 


Wool batt = oer , a0 Va ee cues 


Insert split edges inside 
one another and finger-press. 


About the answer people: Maggie Righetti is 
the author of Knitting in Plain English (St. 
Martin’s Press, 1986). Eleanor Stanwood 
owns Heartfelt 100% Wool Batting, RFD 340, 
Vineyard Haven, MA 02568. Grace Callaway 
teaches advanced clothing construction at 
Georgia College in Milledgeville, GA. 

Threads will research general-interest ques- 
tions on all aspects of the fiber arts and pub- 
lish the replies. Send your questions to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Pick 
a color, 
any color. 


Our shades of natural fibers 
are virtually endless. 


- A quality source for handloom weavers, 
knitwear designers and producers. 

- Choose from 74 colors of wools, 

52 cottons, over 170 mohairs, plus silks 
and other precious fibers. 

- Volume users welcome. Min. purchase 
one unit (one unit = 500 grams or 1 kg 
cones/ packs). Special discounts available. 

SHADE CARDS: $1.50 each, 6 for $7.50 or full 

pack of 21 for $22.50 ($2.00 each, 6 for $10.00, or 

full pack of 21 for $30.00 in Canada) or send self- 
addressed stamped envelope for details and prices. 

BONUS: Order 6 Shade Cards and receive a 

coupon worth $7.50 off any purchase of $150.00. 

(In Canada, order 6 shade cards and receive a 

coupon worth $10.00 off any purchase of $200.) 


RG 


Penelope Wise 
425 STATLER TOWERS, BUFFALO, NY 14202 
cation 49 SPADINA AVE, TORONTO, CANADA MSV 21 


Make checks or money orders payable to 
PENELOPE WISE. MC, VISA or 
AMERICAN EXPRESS accepted. 


To order, please call collect: (416) 593-1265 
Code #TH/025. Please quote on all correspondence. 








Hanging sweaters 
and yarns 
Sweaters dry faster when hung than 
when laid flat. My method prevents 
hanger marks and can be used for long 
or short sleeves. Hand- or machine-wash 
the sweater. Then spin it in the washer 
to remove most of the water. Put the 
waistband end of an old pair of 
pantyhose through the neck opening, and 
pin the waistband to the clothesline. 
Feed the legs out through the sweater 
arms, pinning the toes to the line. 
—Gladys Shue, York, PA 


Some yarns 

are too beautiful 
\— to be tucked 
away in a basket 
or cubbyhole. 

To get them out 
where you can 
enjoy them, 
hang them on 
fish stringers— 
the kind with 

a chain and snap 
hooks. I hang 
the stringers 
from a rafter, 

up against my 
studio wall. 
Each snap hook 

. will take two 

or three skeins, 
hung from a 

tie. And, since 
they're out in 
the light and air, 
insects are less 
attracted to them. 
—Sharon Lappin Lumsden, 
Champaign, IL 





Strip-quilted rounds 

Strip quilting has always been an 
economical, time-saving method of 
making pieced and quilted squares. 
Narrow strips of scrap fabric can be used, 
and it’s a one-step process in which the 
piecing and quilting are done at the same 
time. Lay the batting over the backing, 
and start in one corner, usually with a 
triangle of top fabric. Lay a second strip 
face down over the triangle, and machine- 
sew through all four layers so that the 
top, batting, and backing are quilted 
together. Flip the new strip face up, and 
stitch another strip to its free edge. Seam 
allowances and strip sizes aren’t 

critical. Just keep adding strips in all 
directions until the area is covered. 

I’ve also adapted this method for 
circular pillows. Assemble circles of 
backing and batting, and mark the 
center with a pin. Lay one triangle of top 
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Stitch and flip. § 


Batting | Backing a a 


fabric in place, face up, as shown in 
drawing a, above. Pin the second triangle 
face down over the first, allowing a 
narrow seam, and stitch so the seam is in 
line with the center point, but stop one 
half inch or so short of center (b). Flip the 
second piece over, and continue to add 
more triangles, joining the last one to the 
first by turning under its raw edge. Do 
not make all the triangles the same width, 
because they won't come out even. The 
seams needn’t all go through the center; 
the patchwork is attractive even if it is 
irregular. Trim the raw edges in the 
center, and cover them with a circle of 
bright fabric, tacking down by hand or 
machine. If desired, you can then cover 
a welting cord with a bias strip of center 
fabric and machine-stitch it around the 
edge of the pillow top. 

—Margaret Horton, Atlanta, GA 


Fair Isle self-labels 

Any machine knitter or determined 

hand knitter can make a label from the 

yarn used in the garment or piece. A 

self-label won’t scratch; will have the 

same color, texture, and care as your 

work; and makes a great impression. It’s 

fabulous on a one-of-a-kind or limited- 

edition item. 

1. Choose two contrasting yarns of the 

type used in the piece. 

2. Separate the yarns into single plies. If 

you want a raised effect for the letters, 

you can use a double ply for them. 

3. Knit a monogram or trademark in 

Fair Isle (144 in. x 1 in.). 

4. Hand-sew all four sides of the label 

loosely to the piece. 

5. Attach a fiber-content and care tag to 

the label, using yarn and a safety pin. 
—Gloria Babiarz, Windsor Locks, CT 
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Wrinkle-free patterns 
As a student of patternmaking at 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts, I’ve 
stumbled upon a great solution for 
storing patterns that eliminates the need 
to iron them each time they’re used. 
Instead of folding them back into their 
small envelopes, I roll them up and slip 
them into cardboard tubes from kitchen 
and gift wrap. 

-_-Linda Kuras, Portland, OR 


Patch pocket 

without topstitching 

Here’s a neat way to attach a patch 

pocket without having to topstitch. Place 
the prepared pocket on your garment and 
pin it securely. Then take a basting thread 
and baste around the edge of the pocket, 
making sure to secure the thread ends. 
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The trick is to pick up only a thread or 
two of the pocket with each stitch. You'll 
be surprised, but now you can machine- 
sew exactly along the inside edge of the 
pocket. The basting line is your sewing 
line, and it holds everything firmly and 
flatly in place. Although it can be 
tricky, you can sew the base of the pocket 
this way too. I’ve even used this technique 
to attach sleeves to a garment. 

—M. E. Mackay, Thamesford, Ont., Can. 


Managing balls of yarn 
After many years of having balls of yarn 
rolling around and hiding under chairs, I 
received this simple, but super, tip from 
a blind friend. Leave about a 5-in. tail 
when you start wrapping the yarn around 
your fingers. Wrap as you would any ball, 
always leaving the tail free. Tuck the 
other end of the yarn under a strand when 
you're done. The yarn pulls from the 
center, and the ball stays put. 

—Esther Rumaner, N. Fort Myers, FL 


Want to share a tip? We'll pay $25 for 


each one we publish. Send details to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Create a masterpi 
| he igs 


JaggerSpun coned yarns bring out 
your artistic best. With over 140 | 
colors to choose from in a variety of 
textures, weights and blends, the 
creative possibilities are endless. 

JaggerSpun uses only 100% worsted 
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Only spun wool and wooksilk to produce y f 
i five unique product groups — Maine a 
Comfortable! *24.95 que product group aa 


Line, Zephyr Wool-Silk, Superfine 
Merino, Heather and 
JaggeRagg. Each a work of art. 
Naturally. 

Explore our palette of colors and 
let your imagination loose. Send $4.00 
for our complete sample collection to: 


We guarantee you'll love the full-size 
right-height Daynell Fabric Cutting 
Table. Easy to set up (no hardware). 
Kitchen-counter high, 55” long, 30” 
wide. Strong fiberboard. Folds flat. No 
more clutter, no more backache. A joy 
to use. You'll wonder how you ever got 
along without it. Only $24.95 plus $5 
shipping. Order now, get sewing gifts. 
Send street address (not box no.) with 
check, VISA or MC no., exp. to Daynell 
Box 5793-SN6, Portland, OR 97228. 


Order toll-free 


JaggerSpun, Dept. T 
Water Street, Springvale, ME 04083 
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New! 


Revised Edition 
CREATIVE 


KNITTING 
by 
Mary Walker Phillips 


Take your knitting 
beyond the ordinary 
$15.00 


Also available: 
Double-Woven Treasures from Old Peru, 
$22.00 
Finishes in the Ethnic Tradition, $7.50 
Textures and Patterns for the Rigid Hed- 
dle Loom, $6.50 
Hammock Making Techniques, $8.00 
Latin American Brocades, $5.00 
Latvian Mittens, $10.50 
Cornish Guernseys and Knit-Frocks, $8.00 
(Send SASE for catalogue with further information.) 
Postage and Handling: $1.50 for first book, 
50 cents for each additional book. 
Dos Tejedoras 
Dept. A., P.O. Box 14238 


St. Paul, MN 55114 
(612) 646-7445 
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Inspired by a fire escape, Miller designed this tapestry, woven by Valentin Gomez. “Edge of Night,” 4 ft. by 6 ft. Photo by Jim Booth Associates. 


How I design 
At school I was told that successful 
designs must have a point of departure 
taken from reality. The comment must 
have lodged itself deeply, because in my 
weavings, ten years later, I translate the 
literal work of architecture into the abstract. 
I find it interesting that when the sun 
hits the windows on skyscrapers after the 
rain, the shadows become very deep and 
angular; the buildings themselves 
become incidental. It’s this wonderful 
repetitive symmetry I can use as the image 
in a tapestry. 
The process of translating what I see 
in my mind into what I finally create is a 


Convergence ’86 
This past August, The Handweavers Guild 
of America brought together artisans and 
business people of the fiber trades at 
Convergence '86, held in Toronto. 
Workshops, trade and fashion shows, 
and related exhibits throughout and 
around the city were all a part of this 
biannual event. The conference 
atmosphere was certainly different from 
that of a physicists’ meeting, but the 
seriousness of purpose was the same. 
The workshops are at the heart of 
Convergence. I saw the list of the ’86 
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very personal series of connections. An 
old fire escape on the side of a 
warehouse is an excellent image, as 
I see it hanging there, seemingly in 
midair, a structure of heavy ironwork 
that is set against the textured wall of 
old brick. The hollow spaces on the 
ironwork become, in my imagination, 
solid colors, in varying shades of blues 
and grays, regularly interrupted by the 
iron design in solid black. Around and 
within the structure, I visualize a 
textured, tweedy yarn to create the effect 
of suspension, floating. 

The overall pattern comes together 
slowly, as I examine its qualities and 


studies available and wanted to take all 
of them—“Spinning Silk for Needlework,” 
“Haida Basketry,” “Theory and Methods 
of Dyeing Silk,” “Twill and Satin 
Analysis,” “Japanese Bobbin Braiding,” 
“Machine Knitting,” “Spinning and 
Weaving Fur,” “Felting for Garments,” 
“Lace Weaves,” “Papermaking,” to name a 
few. A gathering of skilled artisans who 
communicate well with eager and 
interested students is a guarantee of a 
good time among fiber folks. 

I personally have a weakness for trade 
fairs. I enjoy the enthusiasm of an 


ye 


draw it over and over again. The 

designer can be successful only by 
drawing what he or she sees or wants to 
see. By repeatedly sketching out the same 
design, I can change and vary the 
components of the image. 

Ultimately, the design must be 
transferred to the rigid loom, which has 
its own set of rules and regulations. 
Weaving is balanced and symmetrical, a 
perfect support system for the 
geometric images I enjoy working with, 
but the finished weaving is just a 
physical result. The thought patterns 
and visual experiences are real 
entertainment. —Mary Jane Miller 


interested crowd, the theatricality of 
display. Arranged in no particular order 
and with no apparent plan in mind 
other than to display wares, the upstairs 
gallery of the Toronto Metro Centre was 
full of handcraft supplies, from complex 
computer-compatible looms to simple 
lace bobbins. An index of suppliers was 
given in map form, but I preferred to 
wander through the rows, a supermarket 
of looms, fibers, spinning supplies, 
yarns, imports, patterns, publications, and 
schools featuring textile crafts in the 
curriculum. Many of the displays invited 
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bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 
PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 


Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 

and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 

YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 
ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 


EXPRESS 
Y@URSELF 


ENDURING « CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS TO SEW 
MANY CRAFT OPTIONS 
COMPANIONS TO SEW AND KNIT 
SEND $1.00 
FOR OUR COLOR CATALOG TO: TZ 


FOLKWEAR t0xe50. 


SAN RAFAEL CA 94912 415-457-O252 
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Garment Leathers | 


[ DESIGNER ORIGINALS | 


Create your own 
or copy your favorites 






i] Now at last you can 
| @ CREATE your 
| own originals—the 
'| easy step-by-step 
|| way # COPY expen- 
| sive fashions at one- 
| quarter the price 
8 ADJUST any pat- 
| tern to your size and 
specifications (this 
| book has 30 original 
| patterns, shown on 
16 full-color pages) 
@ LEARN profes- 
sional finishing 
techniques and 
sure-fire short cuts. | 





|X STEP-BY-STEP GUIDE 
| TODESIGNING AND KNITTING 
| YOUR OWN CLOTHES | 
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CHROMASILK™ 


A TRUE LIQUID DYE 
FOR PAINTING ON SILK 
NO STEAMING 
THE NATURAL SHEEN OF 
THE SILK SHOWS THROUGH 


PROCION® MX 
DYES 


FIBER REACTIVE e COLD WATER 
FOR ALL NATURAL FIBERS 


LOW, LOW PRICES 

. OVER 50 COLORS 

~~ CLOTH COLOR CHARTS 
AVAILABLE 
FRIENDLY CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Sewing with leather is easy! And with 
Tandy Leather, you cansave money by 
sewing your own leather garments. We | 


have over 40 fine | 
leathers to choose A > 

from. ~ ae 
e Garment Shearling “S&" 2 © 
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e Cowhide Suede 
e Whip Snake 
e Cabretta 





ALSO SILK SCARVES, TEXTICOLOR 
“PEARLESCENT” FABRIC PAINTS 

1 FROM FRANCE, 

‘ AND MUCH MORE 
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Leather book with 
purchase of 


BROOKS 
& FLYNN 


formerly FLYNNS 
There’s No Easier Place to Shop! 


Call for Free Catalog: (707) 584-7715 
Monday - Friday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m.-4 p.m. (PST) 

Or Write: 
BROOKS & FLYNN, Dept. THC, 

Box 5009, Petaluma, CA 94953-5009 


Order a leather 
Swatch Book & get 
a discount on your 
first leather purchase! 





LEATHER COMPANY® 


See the Yellow Pages for a store near you. | 
To order a leather Swatch Book send $3.00 
to: Tandy Leather Company, Dept. T1286, 
P.O. Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 76113. 
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participation—I’m sure I tried every 
spinning wheel in the place. 

Displays of weaving and other objects 
were all over Toronto and its environs in 
conjunction with Convergence—at The 
Metro Centre, the University of Toronto, 
The Ontario Craft Council Gallery, The 
Museum for Textiles, The Royal Ontario 
Museum, and The Ontario Science 
Centre—too many for a weekend tour, I’m 
afraid. But one display I did visit was of 


hs a = 4 
“Figaro 1” by Betty Bowlez-Cuykx. 41 cm. by 


41 cm. (about 16 in. square). Photo by S. Kel- 
lens; property of the Belgian government. 


Lace and cashmere 
From Sept. 12 through Nov. 16, The 
Textile Museum, in Washington, D.C., held 
its first exhibition of contemporary lace, 
now on view at the Midland Center for the 
Arts, Midland, MI, until Jan. 4, 1987. 
Lace asan Art, sponsored by The World 
Crafts Council, Belgium, contains 60 
pieces of bobbin lace, executed in 
traditional and nontraditional 
techniques, by artists from ten countries. 
According to the exhibition’s illustrated 
catalog (available for $16.50, plus $2.50 
postage, from The Midland Art Council, 
Midland Center for the Arts, 1801 W. St. 
Andrew St., Midland, MI 48640), the 
artwork intended to “deliberately break 
with traditional lace design.” It ranges 
from floor-to-ceiling sculptures to 
miniatures in linen, metal, papier 
maché, Plexiglas, and other fibers. 
Through Feb. 15, The Textile Museum 
will exhibit The Scents of Flowers: Woolen 
Textiles from Kashmir. The soft, fine 
wool in the meticulous Kashmir weavings 
comes from the undercoat of the 
Himalayan mountain goat of northern 
India. Sixty shawls and related textiles 
from the 17th through 19th centuries 
from Kashmir, Persia, and Europe have 
been selected to represent the 
development of this craft tradition. 
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an original jacquard loom, in good 
working order, at The Ontario Science 
Centre. The hand-operated drawloom is 
said to be one of two in existence in 
Canada. A small model of the working 
apparatus of the drawing mechanism 
had been made to demonstrate how it 
operates. With the loom display was a 
selection of coverlets, some of which had 
been included in the text of Dorothy 
Burnham’s Keep Me Warm One Night, a 


Impressions 

of an exposition 

The traffic jam I encountered on my 
way to New England Images II, the 
triennial juried exposition of the New 
England Quilter’s Guild, gave me time to 
ponder the prospect of reviewing 316 
original quilts and nearly 100 antique 
quilts. A multitude of questions came to 
mind as I sat in the sea of frustrated 
motorists. Just what is an exposition? I 
imagined a huge, unfocused, uneven craft 
show of World’s Fair proportions. And 
how could I give an unbiased review of 
one? Then I had a refreshing thought. 
Perhaps the people in all these cars were 
jamming the highway to see quilts. 
Perhaps this was indeed a wildly 
popular state-of-the-art quilt exhibit. 

Although the traffic jam wasn’t caused 
by an overabundance of quilters, the three 
buildings of quilts at the Topfield 
Fairgrounds were packed with people. I 
nearly let my anxieties out of the closet 
again, as the crowd and the walls of fabric 
began to overwhelm me. My doubts 
were laid to rest, however, as I saw a very 
clear focus on craftsmanship. The 
guild’s goal is to establish a permanent 
quilt museum, and the exposition was 
intended not only to support fine work 
but also to raise funds for the museum. 

While looking at one extraordinary 
piece, “Une Belle Mademoiselle,” by 
Barbara Barber, I realized the term 
professional need not be applied to fine 
quilters. The issue of whether a quilter 
makes a living from the craft falls away 
when one looks at the infinity of 
stitches in a quilt like Barber’s. Her 
technique, stiple quilting, gave a 
sophisticated texture to the ground for 
a floral-print chintz appliqué. This piece, 
along with others, suggested that 
quilters sew for the love of it; time and 
money are not factors. 

Craftsmanship and traditional design 
received their due, but I saw neither a 
great deal of risk taken nor refinement 
in color or texture, although there were 
exceptions. The most satisfying use of 
color was in the Amish-style quilts, and 
some used black fabric to great advantage. 


history of the woven bed cover in early 
Canada. These jacquard summer and 
winter and overshot patterns were 
enough to challenge and dazzle both the 
novice and the accomplished weaver. 

My overall impressions: Wish I had 
had more time, and wish I had taken 
more money along. The next 
Convergence will take place in 1988 in 
Chicago. I'l] be sure to budget a week to 
attend it. —Ruth-Claire Marcus 


Outstanding among the quilted 
clothing was “Joseph's Coat,” by Gail 
Binney-Winslow, which hung like a 
vibrant butterfly near the ceiling, out of 
reach of the hand and nearly out of 
reach of the eye. Also hung near the 
ceiling were sections of the Peace 
Ribbon assembled in Washington, D.C., 
with their direct, heartwarming, and 
indelible images of children’s handprints, 
a newborn infant, and small children of 
many colors. The size and single- 
mindedness of each quilt helped convey 
its message from the heart of the maker to 
the heart of the viewer. 

The difficulty of hanging so many quilts 
in such large buildings was apparent. 
Some were too high; some were in 
poorly lit corners; some were back to back 
with larger pieces. But everything was 
accessible. There were even white-gloved 
volunteers who'd turn over any quilt to 
allow you to see the back. Every textile 
show should offer this service instead of 
having guards with hands-off-the-quilts 
expressions on their faces or, worse, 
quilt corners worn thin and gray by 
thousands peeking at the other side. 

The collection of antique quilts added 
the missing flavor. Quilts that showed long 
years of use reminded me that quilts 
have a function and belong at home. 
Unlike the new quilts, these had that 
gentle quality of age. ['d love to see this 
entire show reassembled in 50 
years—beautiful, old, faded quilts, like 
my cat, missing some fur, rumpled and 
soft, showing signs of love and comfort 
and several more long, full lives ahead 


of them. —Julie Levy 
Raising Angora goats 
wm Texas 


Mohair is shorn from Angora goats, and 
more than 90% of the Angora goats in the 
United States are raised in Texas. The 
goats range in the Edwards Plateau of the 
hill country, which stretches across the 
south central and southwestern parts of 
the state. They thrive on the live oak, 
grass, and other browse in the hills and 
valleys. Ranches vary from a few hundred 
to many thousands of acres, and the flocks 
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The Fabric Carr offers you the 3 most 
recent, top selling books in the sewing field. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 
EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders In anticipation of 
large school sales. Due to budget cuts thesa sales were unciaimed. 
These machines must be solid. These new Singer Open Arm 
machines sew all fabrics, Levi's, canvas, uphoistery, nylon, stretch, 
vinyl, ailk, EVEN ON LEATHER. Machines are designed to zig zag, 
overcast, buttonhole, and much more. With 25 year warranty. Now 
448, regular *329.00. Also limited supply of Sergers. Visa, 
Mastercard, American Expresa, C.0.D., Layaways. We ahip U.P.S. 


CALL (308) 382-8137 
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“Vikine” ~~ 
Swedish Floor Loom 


Glimakra’s newest — a jack loom available 


in 36” and 48” weaving wiaths (4 har Sweden 
nesses, 6 treadles). Solidly constructed; Well-balanced 
smooth, quiet operation. Clean, even shed. smooth- 


An addition to the line of world-renowned 
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Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 
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roam within wire-net pasture fences. 
Besides enough range land, a successful 
nanny and kid rancher has a good set of 
does (or nannies), one good billy for every 
25 nannies, a guard dog, a dipping vat 
(for insect control), and a set of pens and 
sheds. Goats need the competition of 
pushing, shoving, and banging on one 
another—one goat in a pen by itself 
might die of loneliness. 

If the herd is registered, the rancher 
also needs a strong back, good walking 
shoes or boots, a drench gun (for 
administering oral medication), a set of 
Burdizzo castrators, ear notchers, tattoo 
outfits, and a sack holder. Registered, or 
pure-bred goats, cost three times as 
much as Grade goats and need more feed 
and care. Accurate breeding records 
must be kept, and each animal must be 
earmarked in two of three ways: a metal 
or plastic tag with the owner’s name or 
initials and the goat’s number, coded 
notches, or tattooed initials in the left ear 
and the number in the right. 

Angora goats breed from September 
through November. Females should be at 
least two years old and weigh 60 Ib. 

Kids are born five months later. After a 
good licking, the kids are on their feet 
in about ten minutes. Nothing is more 
adorable than a frolicking white kid. 
However, if not constantly watched and 
counted, kids can get into trouble. 
They’re vulnerable to many predators, 
including coyotes, dogs, eagles, foxes, 
and even raccoons. 

Angora goats produce mohair for 
about 8 years; some have been known to 
grow hair for 18 to 20 years. The hair 
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grows about 1 in. per month, and in Texas 
the goats are shorn twice a year. Spring 
shearing is from early February through 
March, just before kidding time. Fall 
shearing is from mid-July through August. 
Goatherders are the only people who 
don’t enjoy a rain after a long drought. 
Cold spring rains can devastate a herd of 
freshly shorn goats. Sometimes a strip of 
hair, called a “cape,” is left along the back 
to help protect the Angora, but this must 
be clipped off before the August shearing. 
A kid born in spring can be sheared 
by August. This first clipping, the finest, 
brings a high price—about $5/Ib. By the 
next spring and fall, this yearling’s second 
and third shearings will bring about 
$3.50/lb. and $4/lb., respectively. There 
are about 20 prices for mohair. 
Although good in 1986, prices are one 
third what they were three years ago. 
After the goats are shorn and the 
fleeces graded for quality, the mohair is 
put into large jute bags, each containing 
250 lb. to 350 lb. of hair. The bags are 
taken to a warehouse (there are almost 
30 in Texas), where they are consigned or 
purchased directly; the warehouse 
owner acts as the sales agent on 
commission. Brokers inspect the hair, 
mark the bags they wish to buy, and 
negotiate a price. Almost all of the Texas 
crop is exported to the United Kingdom 
for handspinning, in which case the 
bags are trucked to San Antonio. There, 
five bags are compressed onto one bale, 
the bales are loaded into containers, each 
containing 35,000 lb. of mohair, and 
then they’re transported to Houston for 
shipping overseas. —Sue Franklin 





A typical Texas scene at the turn of the century. Angoras have been a tradition there since 


1861. They make wonderful pets, but eat flowers. 
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Robots can sew too 

With the help of robots, “The American 
apparel industry need not disappear 
offshore.” So says Frederick Abernathy, 
director of the Textile/Clothing 
Technology Corporation (nicknamed 
(TC)? or TC-Squared), a nonprofit 
organization formed in 1981 to save the 
industry through automation. 

According to Abernathy, “An operator 
spends one quarter of the time sewing. 
The remaining three quarters is spent 
on cloth manipulation: unbundling the 
pieces, lining up edges, etc. People are 
constantly trying to decrease sewing time 
by making machines go faster, but 
sewing time is not the real problem. We 
decided to attack cloth-manipulation 
time.” To do that, they needed machines 
that could do more than just sew. 

(TC)?’s robotic sewing systems are 
now making sleeves for men’s suit jackets. 
The prototype is also programmed to 
sew the backs of jackets and vests, and in 
the future it may produce trouser legs. 
The decision to make men’s suits was 
deliberate—they're the most complicated 
garments. Each one requires 100 to 150 
operations, and of these steps, only the 
cutting process has been modernized. 
Although it would have been easier to 
design robotic systems for garments 
requiring few hand operations, these 
are the items in which foreign 
manufacturers already specialize. (TC)? 
decided to focus on an area with less 
import competition and one in which 
high quality was expected and rewarded. 

Research and design for (TC)?’s robotic 
sewing systems is ongoing at the Charles 
Stark Draper Laboratories in Cambridge, 
MA. Since this facility is best known for 
its work on missile guidance systems, 
the security rivals that of the White House. 
I was asked about my citizenship; after 
registration, I was issued a badge, and I 
was escorted at all times. 

The 20-ft. prototype can be operated 
by one person. At the right end of the 
machine the operator places two sleeve 
sections, one on top of the other, ona 
conveyor belt, overlapping each set of 
sleeves. Precision isn’t necessary. A 
loading arm with clawlike grabbers 
picks up the lowest set of sleeve sections 
(so the operator can load more at the 
top) and carries it down the line to the 
vacuum /Vvision table. 

The vacuum sucks the cloth to the 
table. Overhead, a camera shooting 30 
frames per second scans the cloth to 
determine the sleeve size, where it is on 
the table, and if it is a right or a left. 
Scanning is fast, but data processing for 
the photo is a slow step—one the 
technicians are working on speeding up. 
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With the help of this robotic sewing system, tt takes only 17 seconds to make a sleeve for a man’s 


— 






suit. Photo courtesy of Charles Stark Draper Laboratories. 


The camera is programmed to look for 
points of fabric. When it finds them in the 
correct place, the robot arm arranges 
the cloth for sewing. Small tweezerslike 
“pickers” lift one ply of fabric, move it 
to the proper position, align the edges, 
and release it. A yellow transfer door 
carries the sleeve sections to a series of 
interlocking belts, which move the 
cloth to the sewing head and hold it in 
place during the sewing process. 

A human being doesn’t strictly follow 
the edge while sewing, but rather sort of 
follows the edge. (TC)?’s robotic sewing 
systems had to be able to make the same 
allowances for irregularity in the cloth’s 
cut edge. The machine fits a smooth curve 
through a series of points along the 
edge of the cloth to accommodate the 
variations. This machine is also capable 
of differential sewing; i.e., one of the two 
layers of cloth can be eased for fullness. 
Skeptics said automated systems could 
never do a decent job of easing, but this 
is one process in which the machine may 
surpass not just the speed but also the 
quality of sewing done by a person. Easing 
fabric into a seam requires more care 
and time than sewing a simple seam does; 
pieceworkers are thus reluctant to spend 
lots of time on it. After this point in the 
process, the sleeve is no longer flat, so the 
machine must flatten and fold the cloth. 

Back on the vacuum/vision table (in a 
factory, the belts would carry the cloth to 
a second table), the camera eye scans 
the cloth and determines that the cuff 
vents are the next step. The robot arm 
swings into action, and the pickers fold 
the fabric. Since the cuff has mitered 
vents, the folding is rather complex. The 
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end result bears a greater resemblance 
to origami than to anything I do with 
Butterick patterns. The camera eye 
checks the folding by looking at the 
outside shape of the cloth. The pattern 
has been altered to provide a more 
distinctive shape for the camera to 
measure at this particular point—this is 
the only way the design has been altered 
to accommodate the machine—but when 
finished, the sleeve looks exactly as the 
designer intended. If the folded shape is 
correct, the robot arm presses down the 
cloth, creasing the folds in place. 

The cloth again moves to the sewing 
head, and two separate seams are made 
for the cuff vents. The transfer door 
again carries the sleeve back to the 
vacuum /Vvision table, and the robot arm 
pulls the undersleeve in place to match 
the curve of the outseam. Then the 
cloth moves into the third sewing cycle— 
sewing the second sleeve seam—and 
eventually emerges from the sewing 
module. The sleeve is ready for pressing. 

The results? The sewing is even, and 
the easing is nicely done, though the 
thread was tangled at the beginning of 
the inseam because of faulty loading. Even 
though the machine doesn’t pay attention 
to notches, they were matched up perfectly. 

For demonstration purposes, the 
process took eight minutes—not too 
impressive if you consider it takes three 
sewing-machine operators about seven 
minutes to complete a sleeve. But, 
according to Abernathy, in a production 
setting, (TC)?’s robotic sewing systems 
would do it in only 17 seconds. 

In 1983, (TC)? tested a simpler version 
of its systems in a Greif factory in 


Allentown, PA. By the end of this year, 
it hopes to have the current system 
operating in a Knoxville, TN, plant. 

The Singer Company will eventually 
produce the (TC)? robotic sewing system, 
expected to cost several hundred 
thousand dollars—not a fortune ina 
business where the Gerber cutter, used 
just for cutting out layers of fabric, sells 
for about $750,000. Manufacturers may 
buy as many system modules as they want, 
with the option of adding on later. 

The participants in (TC)? include 
apparel companies, as well as textile, fiber, 
dye, and equipment manufacturers. 
Although the apparel companies stand to 
benefit the most from (TC)?’s systems, 
others are motivated by the fact that 
clothing makers buy their raw materials 
from local suppliers. If the apparel 
industry moves to Asia, there won’t be 
much business left for American suppliers. 

One of (TC)?’s founding members is 
the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union. A labor union that 
supports automation seems to be a 
contradiction in terms, but union 
leaders recognize that although it will put 
some people out of work, automation 
may prevent the loss of even more jobs. 
Congress has also been supportive: Half 
of the funding for the project has come 
from Washington—last year, $3.5 million. 

Several large clothing manufacturers 
who have chosen not to participate in the 
project have their own research under 
way. European engineers are also working 
on a less ambitious automation system. 
The Japanese government has spent about 
$66 million over an eight-year period to 
develop a high-tech apparel automation 
system. Rumor has it that the Japanese 
approach is very different: They’re trying 
to sew clothing directly on mannequins. 

When it comes to sewing systems, 
international collaboration doesn’t exist. 
This is a clear case of every nation for 
itself, and while no one is taking any 
bets yet, (TC)?’s robotic sewing 
systems seem certain to improve 
America’s odds.—Deborah Lerme Goodman 
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The story of the tapestries begins on 

the high plains of Madriz and Nueva 
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Segovia, where the agave cactus grows. 
Fibers are extracted from the long, spiny 
spear-shaped leaves and processed in 
mountain workshops and cooperatives. 
The fiber is then sent to other areas, 
mainly Masaya, to be spun and dyed. The 
high, cool plains are close to Nicaragua's 
border with Honduras, where contras 
(counterrevolutionaries) trying to 
overthrow the Nicaraguan government are 
based. Their targets are often economic, 
and the agave fields are burned along with 
timber forests and coffee plantations. In 
response, the Nicaraguan government is 
allocating land in the interior Boaco 

and Chontales mountains for growing 
agave. But a steady supply of fiber 
continues to be a problem for the artisans, 
as the contra war escalates. 

From the street, the homes in the San 
Juan barrio, with their painted clay 
facades all joined together, resemble 
those in many other urban areas. But 
hidden from view is the Key feature of 
this neighborhood: the deep backyard 
behind each home that creates the 
tapestry workshop and long runway for 
spinning cabuya fibers into mecate 
(rope or cord) for the tapestries. The yards 
adjoin to form a wooded work area, 
interspersed with kitchens and animal 
pens, where the sounds of spinning 
wheels and tapping hammers predominate. 

The spinning wheels are large and 
heavy. One person turns the wheel while 
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the spinner attaches a hank of fiber to 
the lead line and backs down the yard’s 
runway—often 60 ft. or more—spinning 
the cord. The spun cord is dyed, usually 
over the kitchen fire, with aniline dyes 
from Mexico or Panama. “The dyes are a 
problem,” said Melba Pichardo, the 
Ministry of Culture’s director of vegetable- 
fiber handicrafts, “since they must be 
imported with foreign exchange, and the 
government must be extremely careful 
about such investments now.” But dyes 
are imported by the government and 
distributed through artisans’ co-ops, 
which also distribute cabuya fiber at 
half the common price. 

The tapestries of San Juan are not 
woven, but are stitched together. The 
designs vary from pre-Columbian motifs 
to everyday scenes by well-known artists. 
But all are stylized into simple, flat, 
outlined areas of color. Few have shading. 

To begin the weaving, the dark cords 
that will form the design’s outlines are 
tacked down securely through the 
drawing into a plywood board to define 
the future areas of color. In many 
pieces, several cord sizes are used to vary 
the texture—from %e in. to over 2 in. in 
diameter. Standing at a high table, the 
“weaver” fills in each outlined area. A 
strand of cabuya is anchored in the corner 
of a particular area. Then the weaver 
wraps it around the inside of the entire 
shape. The pattern cord is sewn to its 
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Luis Lopez, who is among Nicaragua’s most respected tapestry makers, wove this design by Ale- 
jandro Canales, one of the country’s best-known artists. Photo by Judy Branfman. 
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adjoining cord with a long needle and 
fine, nearly invisible lashing cord. The 
process of packing cords and stitching 
them in place continues until the 

pattern area is filled with cord that spirals 
inward. The filling pattern accentuates 
the shape of the outline. Often a large 
color area is broken up into several shapes 
to add design elements and make the piece 
stronger. The tightness of the spirals and 
the number and tightness of lashing 
stitches determine the piece’s density 

and strength. A tapestry about 3 ft. square 
takes two people a week to complete, 

and the prices are those that only the 
wealthy—and tourists—can afford. 

While tapestry making is a fairly new 
enterprise in Nicaragua, most tapestry 
workers have worked with cabuya fiber 
as long as they can remember. Humberto 
Arauz told me, “I have worked with 
cabuya all my life. My parents worked 
with cabuya, and I think my children 
will work with cabuya too.” And they well 
may, as the skills are now being taught 
in school. In the San Juan neighborhood, 
an old nightclub, previously owned by 
the family of the dictator Somoza, is now 
a craft school and gallery. 

The best-known tapestry maker, Luis 
Lopez, progressed from making car mats 
to indoor rugs to tapestries more than 
ten years ago. From 1972 to 1976 he 
worked for Alexander Calder, turning 
the artist’s designs into tapestry. Today he 
makes pieces of his own design and other 
artists’, and like most workshops, he also 
does special commissions. Even with the 
growing number of tapestry makers, Lépez 
insists competition doesn’t exist—there’s 
plenty of business. With the influx of 
tourists, almost every tapestry is sold or 
exported by the Ministry of Culture. 

Although times are difficult for the 
Nicaraguan people, there’s a blossoming of 
the arts and a growing pride in Nicaraguan 
culture. “What does it matter if we have 
been making mecate tapestries for only 
ten years, while they have been making 
them in Mexico since the time of the 
Aztecs?” said Luis Arauz, a long-time 
weaver. “There are no other tapestries 
like ours in all of Latin America.” 

—Judy Branfman 


Mary Jane Miller weaves tapestries with 
Valentin Gomez at their studio, 700 
Tapestries, in Abingdon, VA. Ruth-Claire 
Marcus is still searching for the perfect 
spinning wheel. Julie Levy is a surface 
designer and writer in Weathersfield 
Center, VT. Sue Franklin ts a free-lance 
writer, designer, and teacher in Wimberley, 
TX. Deborah Lerme Goodman ts a writer 
in Cambridge, MA. Judy Branfman is a 
textile artist in Boston, MA. 
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Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


Vi mOlutiau mr lelin Metter ielileaas 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 


If you can sew adress, you can- 


MAKE YO UR OWN SHOE s 


and Sandals 
ni and Slippers 
ot ie and Handbags 


a Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


a This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
Sars lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker’s cement. 
4) 
Sn Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions wil! guide you. 
CG Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
a new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 





Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders —_ filled. 


o> MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA., 94402 


=| = NS eae 83.05 


CREATIVE PATTERN 


Based on classic ethnic styles 

_ Funnel your creative talents into 
\ producing artful clothing. 
@ easy-to-make 


e lots of craft instructions 
& ideas! 
@ unique blueprint format 






tf 





Available nationwide. 
For mail-order send $1 to... 


DEPT. T 
FASHION BLUEPRINTS™ 
2191 Blossom Valiey Drive 
San Jose, CA 95124 
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All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILIDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send °4.00 
for samples. 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Directions Unlimited 


¢ Madeira Embroidery Tour - January ’87 
with Kathy Holman and Carolyn Walker. 


e Japan with Shay Pendray - March ’87. 
Join Shay and experience the best of Japan’s illustrious embroidery heritage. 
¢ Southern Embroidery Tour on the Mississippi Queen - April 87. 


Cruise the mighty Mississippi River from New Orleans to Memphis and immerse 
yourself in the history and traditions of the Old South while learning elegant 
Southern embroidery techniques.. 


¢ “Off the beaten path” - May ’87 Ps 


A weaving tour to Japan, including Okinawa, 
with Jennie Hutchings 
For information call: een 
800-533-5343 or 914-241-1700 
344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


Enthusiasm is not enough ... 
Back it up with these exciting fibers! 


Au Ver A Soie silks 
425 colors and 22 types for Knitting and Embroidery 


BALGER® Metallics — 60 colors 
=J{=Jaoliale matit-taal)alsMml =1e-1(0l-Wm Ore) gel-w- tale mt Or-le)(=1> 


Silk Gauzes — 9 sizes 
24, 30, 34, 40, 48, 54, 60, 72, 84 


Real Gold and Silver Threads —40 types and sizes 


Gold and Silver metal Spangles — 4 sizes 


Gold and Platinum Plated Needles 
Tapestry, Crewel and Between 


Send $1 and S.A.S.E. for sample of 
Balger® and Au Ver a Soie silk, 
technique sheet, and name of nearest shop: 

To: KREINIK Mfg. Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box Box 1966, Dept. T 
Parkersburg, WV 26102 
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Japanese methods of avrashi shibori 


The tradition in Japan 


by Yoshiko Iwamoto Wada 


id n the past ten years, a wide range 
of resist-dyeing arts have been blos- 
soming, as artists and craftspeople 
, in this country explore and expand 
f&/ the traditional Japanese technique 
of shibort. Similar to tie-and-dye, shibori 
is based on the concept of shaping fabric 
into a three-dimensional form to make se- 
lected areas resist dye. 

The word shibort comes from the verb 
root shiboru, “to wring, squeeze, press,” 
emphasizing the action of manipulating fab- 
ric. Binding, pleating, stitching, capping, 
or wrapping and compressing fabric on a 
pole are some of the methods of prevent- 
ing the dye from penetrating certain areas 
of the cloth. The resulting dyed patterns 
have delicate, blurred edges. 

Historical evidence leads me to believe 
that a simple form of shibori, probably 
binding, existed in Japan before more so- 
phisticated variations were imported from 
China over 1,200 years ago. Since then, 
shiborv has continued to evolve into a mul- 
titude of techniques in Japan, mainly around 
Kyoto, Nagoya, and scattered rural areas. 

Among these techniques is arashi shi- 
bori. In this process, the artist creates fine, 
overall patterns by wrapping a long, nar- 
row cloth diagonally around a pole, wind- 
ing a thread around it at measured inter- 
vals, compressing the cloth into tiny, tight 
folds, and dyeing it. Arashi is one form of 
bomaki (pole wrap), a general term for any 
dyeing process in which fabric is wrapped 
over a pole and compressed. 

In 1880, arashi was invented by a man 
in Arimatsu, a town famous since the 1600s 
for folk-type shibor. Arashi shibori soon 
became very popular, especially for men’s 
yukata (summer cotton kimono) and jiban 
(underkimono). Now, arashi is often ap- 
plied to lustrous, figured silk, creating an 
elegant and formal effect that is suitable 
for luxurious kimono and haori (jacket worn 
over kimono). 
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During the peak period of production, 
there were 14 workshops in the Arimatsu 
area, each using 30 to 150 poles. Each ta- 
pered pole, about 13 ft. long and 6 in. in 
diameter, could take four tan (14-in. by 
12-yd. bolts) of cloth, enough for four tra- 
ditional kimonos. The fabric-wrapped pole 
was immersed in a troughlike vat for dye- 
ing. Most of the artisans were men—to car- 
ry the huge pole back and forth between 
its stand, the drying area, the dye vat, and 
the rinsing area required great strength. 
Some say that the name arashi (meaning 
storm) came from this vigorous and mas- 
culine process; others say it is derived from 
the pattern’s resemblance to wind-driven 
rain. In a-short time, these craftspeople in- 
vented more than 150 pattern variations. 

The basic elements of the arashi pro- 
cess—the cloth’s width, the pole’s circum- 
ference, and the way the cloth is wrapped, 
wound with thread, and compressed—can 
be varied to create different patterns. With 
a traditional 14-in.-wide cloth, a pole that’s 
6Ys in. in diameter gives a 45° angle to the 
overall diagonal pattern lines. A smaller 
diameter pole would give a steeper angle. 
If the fabric is wound on the pole in a 
counterclockwise direction, the diagonal lines 
will run from lower left to upper right 
when the fabric is viewed vertically; if clock- 
wise, they'll run from lower right to upper 
left. The spacing of the intervals as the 
thread is wound over the fabric determines 
the width and spacing of the diagonal lines. 
The way the fabric is compressed, whether 
it’s pushed straight along the pole or twist- 
ed as it’s pushed, will affect the pattern. 
Many pattern variations can be achieved 
when the basic arashi process is repeated 
before or after the cloth is dyed, as shown 
in the photo and drawings on page 22. 

The only surviving artisan who produces 
arashi fabrics with just a minor change in 
the traditional dyeing process is Reiichi 
Suzuki, who works with his wife. He shapes 


New Twist on Resist 


Western dye artists 


the cloth on the pole but does not dye it 
there (see photos, facing page). It is too 
costly to maintain a dye vat large enough, 
and he can’t handle the heavy pole alone. 

To shape the cloth, Reiichi wraps it diag- 
onally. Then, while his wife turns a crank 
to rotate the pole, he winds his thread, 
holding a secondary guide thread that feeds 
off a small pin on the end of the pole. With 
each turn of the pole, the guide thread un- 
winds, becoming incrementally longer. This 
allows him to move further along the pole 
and accurately space his rounds of thread. 
Together, the Suzukis compress the cloth 
into tiny folds by sliding it up the pole. 
Then Reiichi brushes water over the cloth 
and lets it dry. He unwinds the thread, 
unwraps the cloth, and transfers the cloth 
(which retains its shape and is now very 
narrow) from the pole to a plastic-covered 
rope and holds it in place with a prelimi- 
nary winding thread. He then winds his re- 
sist thread around the fabric-covered rope 
core for its full length, spinning the rope 
so that the thread is wound so tight that 
no dye can penetrate the fabric, except at 
the surface ridges of the tiny folds, as shown 
in the photo at bottom right on the facing 
page. This process is called tatsumakzi (tor- 
nado or dragon-coil) arashi, recognizable 
by the fine diagonal resist lines interrupt- 
ing the dark design. The effect is slightly 
busier than the classic arashi, but with 
this adaptation of the process, Reiichi can 
handle the coil of fabric-covered rope easi- 
ly in dye vats or discharge baths. => 


Yoshiko Wada, of Berkeley, CA, has been 
teaching shibori since 1975 and 1s 
coauthor of The Inventive Art of Japanese 
Shaped Resist Dyeing, with Mary K. Rice 
and Jane Barton, Kodansha International, 
1983. For information on the Shibori Soci- 
ety, whose members work in related fields, 
write: Shibori Society, 696 Hilldale Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94708. 
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Traditional Japanese shibori artisan Retichi Suzuki, wearing one of 
his creations, wraps kimono cloth diagonally around an arashi pole 
that les on a stand. The pole holds four lengths of cloth. 


The Suzukis concentrate their strength to slide the wound fabric up the 
pole (above), forming tiny, tightly compressed folds along the thread 
lines. Instead of dyeing the fabric on the pole, Suzuki transfers the 
bound fabric to a coil of rope for dyeing (below). 


While his wife turns a crank to rotate the pole, Suzuki winds the thread 
before compressing the cloth. The guide thread feeding off a pin in the 
forward end of the pole allows him to carefully control his movement, 
and consequently the spacing of the rounds, as he works along the pole. 
To space the rounds farther apart, he simply uses a larger pin. Photos 
this page © Elaine Keenan. 
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Patterns resulting from two A working method 
wrappings and dyeings jor the home 
The classic arashi silk cloth at left has been . 
dyed twice and shows the combined ef- by Shelley Karpulow 
fect of the dyeings. The results of each 
sistent aeilh ha oe renee oats When I registered for Yoshiko Wada’s first 
APU AL bam). class in shibori in 1975, tie-and-dye was 
id very popular, and some artists were doing 
plangi or tritik (binding and stitch resists). 
Yoshiko introduced us to a wealth of shaped- 
resist techniques and variations developed 
in Japan. At that time we didn’t attempt 
arashi shibori, because of its complexity; 
the long, heavy pole; the large vat; the 
strength needed to compress the cloth. With- 
in a few years, however, people experiment- 
ing with the technique had so modified it 
that one person could do it, working alone 
in the studio or at home. 
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The pole—The principal modification is that 
we substitute a 2-ft. or 3-ft. length of plas- 
tic tubing for the long, heavy wooden pole. 


a, "Me 





Z ty Yy, j I use ABS pipe from a local plumbing-supply 
Lhe; LLL PFE store. It is a hard black plastic, resistant to 
This area dye and heat. The pipe comes in widths 


takes dye. 


Thread and folds of 
fabric create the com- 
pressed resist. f 


measured on the inside diameter—1) in., 
2 in., 3 in., and 4 in. Depending on the 
width of my cloth and the design I want, I 
most often use a 2-in. pipe (7% in. in cir- 
cumference) or a 4-incher (14 in. around). 
I find that the 2-in. pipe is good for narrow 
fabric for trim, edging, or belts. But for a 
15-in.-wide to 18-in.-wide scarf, I generally 
use the larger pole. 

With time, the tube begins to bear the 
imprint of the many tyings and dyeings; it 
bulges, changes color, becomes matte. If 


The cloth is wrapped |.” 
counterclockwise around © 
the tube and compressed 

without twisting. 





Second wrapping 
itt li in by 
hh: Pat 4) you resist using plastic in place of wood 
\ yh ty,‘ ‘ a s ‘yy! because it seems cold and unrelenting, you 
yy th, *) wy “yy will find that plastic, too, has a memory 
oO Py yy and succumbs to experience. 


1 | yt yoy Qs Fabriec—Any lightweight cloth is suitable 
i db ! I “Why. yt * iy 8 for arashi—silk, cotton, rayon, even wool 
‘iy My Athy hy hy (although I’ve never tried it). When decid- 
| We “| ing on a material, I imagine how it will 
“ALY ied \ ad & Wt § fold, pleat, and dart; how easily it will 
be Dy Uy Uy WS) Sa oy slide up the pole; and how it will accept 
Qa Yy SQW) YC { the dye. 
Wy FL) Sy hy WOOLY If you plan to immerse the fabric on the 
‘ 1 bok ; “Oy \y MA U \ | pole in a dye vat, the length of the fabric 
“OW AS OO YD “Wh, will be limited by the depth of your dye 
hOGA Wah. “h. rhA ~! vessel. The fabric length you can accom- 
| hs Ty | modate depends on the weight of the cloth 
and how tightly it is compressed on the 
pole. I find that a silk scarf, 15 in. by 60 in. 
around a 4-in.-dia. pole, pushes down to 
somewhere between 5 in. and 9 in; so will 
a narrower, longer scarf, 9 in. by 72 in. 
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This area 
takes dye. 


Folds between 
puckers formed by 
twisting and com- 
pressing the fabric 
create areas of resist. 
The string—The winding thread must be 


both strong enough to bear the weight of 
x the fabric and fine enough to create a well- 
articulated design. It will be pulled taut as 
it is wound, and it will need to hold the 
fabric as it is pushed into folds. Usually a 
strong, fine cotton thread (20/4) is used. I 
found a twisted nylon thread manufactured 


Winding-thread 
creates diagonal ~ 
resist areas. 


The cloth is 
wrapped clockwise 
and twisted 
clockwise as |} 4 

it's compressed. \_» 
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by Coats & Clark’s, which I enjoy working 
with. The thread, as well as the folds, forms 
the resist, so consider the line quality you’re 
looking for when choosing the string. Test 
the strength of the thread by pulling it 
taut and trying to break it by hand. 


Wrapping and winding—With tube, fabric, 
and thread at hand, hold the fabric at an 
angle, and place one corner at the top edge 
of the tube. Wind the thread once around, 
parallel to the open edge of the pipe, and 
tie a slip knot, pulling it tight (as shown in 
the drawings at right). Reverse directions 
to work against the knot so that it holds. 
Continue winding, leaving about % in. to 
Ye in. between rounds. The distance be- 
tween the threads determines the depth of 
the folds. A narrow fold creates a tight de- 
sign; a deeper fold gives a softer line and 
fuller color gradation. 

I hold the pipe on my lap, wrapping the 
cloth in a counterclockwise direction and 
winding the thread clockwise with my right 
hand. The cloth should lie flat against the 
pole, selvage to selvage, as it is wrapped di- 
agonally around. 

After about 8 or 12 winds of thread, hold 
the thread in one hand, and push the fab- 
ric toward the top of the pipe with both 
hands. I usually brace the pipe against the 
floor or a table edge and gradually push 
the fabric down. It’s a little tricky and 
takes practice, like learning to use the clutch 
on a Standard-shift car. Suddenly. . . there 
it is! You’ve got it! 

The resulting horizontal folds create the 
resist and define the pattern. The outer 
edges receive the dye; the inner portions 
do not. Because the fabric is laid at an an- 
gle, the string and the folds, which appear 
to be horizontal, are actually on a diagonal 
to the edge of the cloth. 

Continue binding the fabric and pushing 
it toward the top of the pole every few 
inches until all the cloth is compressed 
into folds. Turn the work around as you go, 
and watch all sides of the fabric so that 
there are no overlaps or undesirably wide 
spaces between the lines of thread. To tie 
off, I make several half hitches at the end. 
You can also use masking tape. 


Variations—A simple variation in winding 
makes a dynamic change in the width and 
movement of the lines. Before pushing the 
fabric together, run the thread backward 
across the first set of strings toward the 
top, forming elongated diamonds. This meth- 
od can be used in sections or throughout 
the entire piece. 

If the fabric is too wide for the pipe, or if 
the angle is not steep enough, the fabric 
will not lie flat edge to edge. One solution 
leads to the variation I call “bamboo leaves,” 
shown in the photos at right. As I come 
around with the string, laying the fabric 
selvage to selvage, I gather the excess fab- 
ric under the string in little folds, similar 
to darts. When the piece is dyed and un- 
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Wrapping the cloth 
for a simple : EEN \ 


diagonal pattern | = — 


Start by placing ( 
the fabric on a 
diagonal, with 

one corner at 

the top of the tube. 


Temporarily secure 
the fabric with 
masking tape, 

and wrap it 
counterclockwise. 

Tie a slip knot 

and wind the 

thread clockwise. 


After every 
few inches 





compress the 


by pushing 
; it toward 
Space the a the top of 
wraps evenly. A the tube. 


bound cloth | 





When Shelley Karpilow binds the fabric to the ABS pipe (above), she adds folds and puckers to 
create bamboo leaf and cirrus cloud patterns (below). 
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* Ashturtlt 


Illustrations by Franc 


wrapped, these folded areas resemble the 
characteristic double-pointed shape of bam- 
boo leaves and run counter to the general 
direction of the stripes. Sometimes I pucker 
the fabric under the string rather than 
make discrete darts. These areas form cir- 
rus clouds around the edges of the line. 


Dyeing—A strong contrast of color empha- 
sizes the line quality of arashi. The dye 
seeping into the folds creates gradations of 
color that produce its characteristic light- 
ness and flowing quality. Originally, the 
cotton arashi kimono cloth was dyed in in- 
digo, which gives good contrast and en- 
riches the association of storm, rain, and 
clouds that this pattern suggests. 

For dyeing, fibers are categorized as plant 
or protein. Plant, or cellulosic, fibers are 
cotton, rayon, ramie, linen, and all kinds 
of grasses. Protein fiber is the hair of sheep, 
Angora rabbit, vicuna, llama, alpaca, cash- 
mere goat, camel, and, of course, silk from 
the moth’s cocoon. It’s best to treat these 
as you do your own hair, eschewing harsh 
detergents, preferring instead a mild sham- 
poo. When you are using indigo or a fiber- 
reactive dye, add the minimum amounts of 
alkalai, salts, and soda needed to set them. 
Always rinse in vinegar or acetic acid to re- 
store the pH balance. 

Fiber-reactive dyes may be used with 
either plant or protein fibers. They react 
chemically with the fibers and are there- 
fore extremely washfast. They are used in 
tepid water, making outdoor dyeing easy. 

The dye vessel must be non-corrosive 
(i.e., it won’t interact with the chemicals 
in the dye), so aluminum, iron, or copper 
are not suitable. A stainless-steel vessel is 
the best. I have a deep stainless-steel bucket, 
purchased at a restaurant-supply house, 
which is an excellent shape for arashi shi- 
bort. If you use indigo or fiber-reactive dyes, 
you can even use a plastic garbage can. 

Wear rubber gloves, and use gobs of hand 
lotion; the gloves will slip on easily, and 
the lotion will protect your hands from 
dyebath that may slosh in. Also wear an 
apron and old clothes to protect your cloth- 
ing against discoloration from dyebath that 
may spill. 

Have everything you will need at hand: 
the dye and dye vat, measuring spoons, a 
measuring cup, an empty vessel to transfer 
the dyed material to for washing or trans- 
portation. Use a wooden stick or chopsticks 
for stirring, and have lots of newspaper or 
an oilcloth cover for the counter you work 
on. Weigh your material beforehand. 

The measurements given below are for 
dyeing a “poleful” of fabric—about 1 lb.— 
with fiber-reactive dyes. Wet your cloth be- 
fore dyeing to achieve good dye penetra- 
tion and an even color. Put the pole with 
the fabric wound around it in the vat filled 
with lukewarm water to the height of the 
material. Remove the pole while you add 
Ye tsp. of dye mixed to a paste with a little 
water, stirring it in with a stick or wooden 
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spoon. Replace the pole and let the work 
soak in the dye for about ten minutes. 

Stir in 4% cup of salt (half as much for 
protein fibers) and allow the fabric to con- 
tinue soaking up the dye. Do this three 
times at ten-minute intervals, each time 
removing the work to add salt and mixing 
it in well with the dyebath. 

Look between the folds occasionally. If 
the dye is seeping in too much, shorten the 
process drastically. Press the folds tighter 
to boost the dye to the outer edges. More 
often, the cloth lacks variation. Open the 
folds slightly at the end of the dyeing peri- 
od and let some color seep through; the 
outer edges will be dark with a lighter 
shade alongside. 

The color will look darker when wet and 
before the excess dye is removed. Let the 
material soak until the color seems suffi- 
ciently saturated. Then add 2 tbsp. of soda 
ash (washing soda sold in grocery stores). 
Up to this point, you can add other colors 
to the dyebath; open certain sections, or 
all of them, to receive more dye; dye one 
portion more fully than another; use the 
dyebath to add a second hue to a piece on 
another pole; or overdye a previously dyed 
fabric. After the soda ash has been added, 
the dyebath is quickly depleted and can no 
longer be used. Leave the pole for at least 
15 minutes, or as long as overnight. 

Remove the pole from the dyebath and 
discard the water. Rinse the fabric while it 
is still on the pole. After most of the ex- 
cess dye is removed, unwind or carefully 
cut the string and unwrap the cloth. Wash 
with a mild detergent (Ivory or Lux dish- 
washing liquid) and rinse thoroughly. For 
silk and wool, use vinegar in the final rinse. 


Uses for arashi shibori—Best of all I like 
to use this technique on silk scarves. When 
they are folded on a shelf, only a portion is 
visible, enough to tell me its color. When 
opened, the scarf is like a scroll, and an 
entire narrative unfolds. It may start with 
a simple pattern of diagonal lines, intro- 
duce a few bamboo leaves, a flutter of clouds, 
a storm of leaves, and rain; suddenly the 
line swerves, followed by a calm passage, 
bamboo leaves falling. When the scarf is 
worn, the rhythm of the pattern comple- 
ments the drape of the silk. Arashi shibori 
can be dramatic or subdued, it looks good 
on men and women alike, and it may be 
subtle or bold. 

Arashi shibori is a pattern of surprises. 
When the fabric is removed from the pole, 
there is an initial apprehension followed 
by assent that it came out well. When iron- 
ing, seeing a section at a time close up, one 
is aware of all the intimacy and variety of 
line, color, and gradations. In use, one sel- 
dom sees the whole; yet there is decided 
continuity in the parts. Unused, it lies ready 
to astonish. LJ 


Shelley Karpilow is a writer and fiber art- 
ist in Berkeley, CA. 


A textural approach 
to arashi shibori 
by D’Arcie Beytebiere 


In my work, I use PVC pipe and 
sonotubes. PVC pipe is lightweight, can 
be washed between uses, and will last 
through numerous wrappings and 
dyeings. However, it is sensitive to 
high temperatures and cannot be 
steamed; immersing PVC pipe in a hot 
dyebath for any length of time will 
definit ely soften it. 

PVC pipe is hard to find in more than 
a 12-in. diameter (39-in. circumference). 
AS an alternative, I use sonotubes. Since 
they’re a heavy cardboard, they absorb 
water and dye and break down or warp 
over time. I cover them with clear Con- 
Tact paper so they'll last longer and 
can be easily wiped down between uses. 

For high-temperature exhaustion 
dyes and painted-on dyes that need to be 
steamed, stainless-steel poles can be 
used. For intricate surface patterns, a 
small-diameter pole works best, 
because it is easier to keep the tension on 
the winding thread even and tight. 

I usually choose a pole whose 
circumference is a couple of inches 
greater than the width of the fabric 
being wound. This allows me to vary the 
angle at which I place the fabric on the 
pole during winding and ensures that the 
fabric edges won't overlap on the pole. 

It also makes it easier to remove the 
finished fabric with a single-edged 
razor blade (see photo at top left, 
page 27). When wrapped, wound, and 
pushed vertically, the fabric will . 
compress to about one third of its 
original size. 

For turning large tubes, I use a lazy 
Susan, built out of two crossed 2 x 4s, a 
round disc, and a bolt and washers. 

The disc must be slightly larger than the 
surface area of the end of the pole to 
prevent it from slipping off during winding. 
A lazy Susan with interchangeable 

discs of various sizes, powered by a small 
motor and operated by foot like a 

sewing machine, would be ideal for turning. 


Thread—lI use polyester thread for 
winding, as I apply a strong tension on 
my thread to create a very tight wrap. 
This allows for an intricate, clean, 
detailed surface pattern. Cotton 

threads often break in the wrapping 
process, are not as fine as the polyester 
thread, and tend to absorb dye and wick 
onto the fabric. The thread needs to be 
strong, but it can’t stretch like fishing 
line, or much detail will be lost during 
dyeing. Different thread thicknesses and 
fiber types will create varying surface 


D’Arcie Beytebiere created the complex pat- 
terns and texture in the detail at right by 
wrapping silk and dyeing first with Deka bi- 
component dyes and discharging them. Then 
she rewrapped the silk and dyed with Ciba 
vat. dyes, which discharge and deposit a new 
color. Photo by Betty Brown. 
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patterns. You must experiment to 
discover what you like best. 


Fabric—I want the fabric to retain an 
elastic texture, so I use silk, which has a 
memory. If the fabric is contorted, 
squeezed, or gathered, and high heat and 
steam are applied, the resulting surface 
texture will remain in the fabric. If the 
fabric is ironed flat or gets wet, the 
texture will disappear, but some of the 
original crease lines may still be seen. 

My finished garment fabrics are dry- 
cleanable, and I store them flat or rolled. 
For wall hangings, I hang the pieces for 
a while between wrappings in order to 
prevent future stretching due to the 
fabric’s weight. 


Dyeing—I use a variety of dyes on silk, 
depending on the effect I want. I use 
bicomponent, fiber-reactive, light- 
sensitive, and vat dyes, which I apply by 
immersion dyeing, pouring, and direct 
painting. Because of the heat sensitivity 
of the pole, painted-on dyes must be 
the type that can be batched (such as 
Cibacron F) or those fixed through 
ultraviolet light (such as Inkodye). Dyes 
that must reach a high temperature in 
order to exhaust and be permanent can’t be 
poured over poles, as the dye won't 
properly fix to the fabric and will crock off. 
I also use the discharge process, 
removing dye from areas of the 
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Pleating 
Each pleat 
shown folded 
(top), partially 
folded (center), 
and open 
(bottom). 
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compressed shibori eloth to create 
sharp, clean patterns and unusual color 
combinations. The discharge results 
depend on the class of dye and the color. 
Deka and Cibacron F dye silk to rich 
shades of color, and both ean be 
discharged. As with the dyeing process, 
I apply some discharge chemicals through 
pouring (thiourea dioxide or sodium 
hydrosulfite) and others by direct 
painting (Inko discharge paste). 

Ciba vat dye is unique in that it 
bleaches existing dye color and then 
deposits its own dye color. The results 
are blends of the color achieved through 
the discharge process and the Ciba vat 
dye color—combinations impossible to 
obtain through normal overdyeing. 

In reserve dyeing, sections of the 
fabric are untouched by the dye so that 
color or texture patterns can be created. 
For this process, I use ikat tape (a paper- 
thin cellophane ribbon), plastic bags, 
and a cold liquid resist (Resist Bien) 
directly applied to the fabric-wrapped 
pole, each to create specific effects. This 
allows more possibilities for surface 
imagery and a chance to break from 
stripes and linear patterns. 


Repeated wrappings—Many textural 
patterns can be created through the 
repeated wrappings of a single piece of 
cloth. A flat piece of rectangular or 
square cloth, wrapped vertically, will 


produce a striped pattern. The cloth will 
shrink up because of the texture but 
will pretty much retain its form. If this 
piece is rewrapped, with no texture 
removed, the pattern will be bumpier, 
ridgelike, and bushlike. The edges of 
the shapes will jut out or curve. Fora 
tightly textured cloth with a variety of 
textures, one next to the other, I remove 
some of the original texture with a 
household iron (for large areas) or a slide- 
tacking iron (for narrow areas) before 
wrapping the cloth a second time. 
Another technique I use to create a 
variety of textures and edge shapes is 
ironed-in pleating. Pleating before the 
initial wrapping allows for texture and 
surface dye lines in zigzag directions. 
The size, shape, and direction of the 
pleats all help to determine the texture 
and pattern of the final fabric. I use 
accordion, box, crack, fan, bias, and 
crisscross pleats (see drawings below). LJ 


D’ Arcie Beytebiere, of Seattle, WA, 
received her MFA in textile arts from the 
University of Washington. Her source 

of fabrics, dyes, and chemicals is 
Cerulean Blue, Ltd., Box 21168, 

Seattle, WA 98111. For further details 
on Cibacron F dye, thiourea dioxide, 
and Ciba vat dyes, see the March 1986 
issue of Color Trends, available from 
Michan Enterprises, 8037 9th Ave., N.W., 
Seattle, WA 98117. 
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Beytebiere slices through the winding thread 
to cut her finished piece from the arashi pole 
of PVC pipe, above. She also uses sonotubes, 
right, for wider pieces. Here she pours thio- 
urea dioxide over a dark dye color to discharge 
the color in selected areas. 


The shal in this detail was dyed dark, accordion pleats were troned in, and it was wrapped and discharged with thiourea dioxide. Then it was 
removed, rewrapped, dyed with poured Ciba vat dyes, and painted with Inkodyes. Photos this page by Diana Jagerska. 
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Perfecting the Pocket 


Using templates 


for accurate sewing 


by David Page Coffin 


epeatedly sewing identical shapes 

can be a problem, but a tem- 

plate will help. A sewing tem- 

plate is simply a rigid pattern. 
Like a tissue or muslin pattern, a template 
can be used to direct the cutting out and 
marking of fabric. Unlike these nonrigid 
patterns, however, a template can be used 
to physically direct the stitching and 
pressing as well. 


Types of templates—A ruler or straight- 
edge can serve as a template for straight 
lines, as it is firm enough to draw, fold, 
cut, or tear against, but if the shape you 
want is irregular, especially if it must be 
repeated, it’s sensible to make a specific 
template for that shape. The small details 
in a garment, particularly those that are 
repeated, such as collars, pockets, flaps, 
tabs, bands, cuffs, and plackets, benefit 
most from the accuracy that templates pro- 
vide. However, it is definitely worth the ef- 
fort to make templates of all the pattern 





Draftsman’s templates useful for sewing, clock- 
wise from upper right: semicircles, S-curve, 
template for rounded kimono corners, spiral 
curve, right-angle reference, and type of ship’s 
curve. Also, a folded-paper template. 
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pieces of a much-loved design, since tem- 
plates combine durability with the capac- 
ity to be cut or marked against. 

A template may or may not include seam 
allowances; sometimes it’s appropriate to 
have seam allowances on only some of the 
edges. Seam-allowance widths may vary, 
depending on the fabric (for example, a 
heavy fabric may require a wider seam allow- 
ance than a thin fabric), in which case 
they should be left off the template; those 
that will always be the same width can be 
included. The shaped edges of templates 
should not include seam allowances so that 
the template itself can be used to accurate- 
ly guide cutting, stitching, and pressing. 

I usually find it most efficient to leave 
seam allowances off templates entirely. I 
cut out the fabric with a rotary cutter that 
has a guide that can be adjusted to cut 
seam allowances of any width. The guide 
slides along the edge of the template, and 
the blade cuts the established distance away 
from the template’s edge. Since the tem- 
plate doesn’t cover the seam line, pattern 
marks can be made right on the seam line 
of the fabric, where they are usually needed. 
For internal marks, make holes in the tem- 
plate and sift chalk or stick pins through 
them. If you don’t have a rotary cutter, 
weight the template with your hand and 
outline it with chalk, marker, or a tracing 
wheel; then cut with scissors. 


Applications—Based on their construction, 
garment details can be considered either 
bags or appliqués. A detail constructed of 
two or more layers, shaped by a seam, and 
hanging loose, like a collar, is a bag; one 
that is a single layer and is ironed into 
shape and tacked down, like a placket, is 
an appliqué. In either case, the template is 
used first as a pattern for cutting out the 
pieces and then as a sewing or shaping 
guide, or both, though in slightly different 
ways for each construction. 

For example, a template for a pocket 
flap (which is a bag) might include seam 
allowances at the edge that attaches to the 
garment, but none along the shaped bot- 
tom. At the edges without seam allowances, 
cut the fabric %4 in. or % in. away from the 
template, and trace the exact seam line 


along the edge of the template with a water- 
soluble marker. After you have stitched, 
clipped, and turned the shaped edge, in- 
sert the template in the flap and use it to 
shape the pocket flap as you iron. With the 
template, you can easily position the seam 
line out of sight under the edge. Sewing the 
seam line accurately is still most impor- 
tant; although you can turn out bags com- 
pletely and uniformly with the template, it 
won't help you correct uneven stitching. 

You can stitch right against a paper tem- 
plate or position the edge of the presser 
foot against the edge of a thicker template. 
You can also cut interfacing to the tem- 
plate’s shape and use the interfacing’s edge 
as a stitching guide after you've basted it 
with glue stick or stitching, or you can 
mark the seam line on the interfacing. A 
template is perfect for marking topstitch- 
ing lines if the fabric will allow marking. 

Appliqué constructions, such as patch 
pockets, yokes, and plackets, are also cut 
out around templates. Where the template 
has no seam allowances, cut the fabric ™ in. 
or % in. away from the template to provide 
for them. To shape the appliqué to con- 
form to the template, place both appliqué 
and template on a padded ironing board 
and run a smooth tracing wheel or a fin- 
gernail along the shaped edge. Then iron 
the seam allowance over the template un- 
til all the curves are smooth and all the 
corners are pointed. This is the time to be 
painstakingly precise. My experience is that 
clipping, pinking, or notching curves; trim- 
ming seam allowances much less than % in.; 
or leaving them wider than % in. makes 
pressing the edge more difficult. 

On convex curves you may find it help- 
ful to run a line of stitches in the seam 
allowance and pull up the bobbin thread 
to gather the allowance around the tem- 
plate, but this is not usually necessary. 
When the crease is where you want it, re- 
move the template and iron a crisp edge. 
You can then turn the appliqué over, tuck 
the raw edges underneath, and holding the 
appliqué near its edge, spray-starch the 
crease (if this is appropriate for your fab- 
ric). If you don’t hold the edge when you 
spray, however, your carefully made folds 
will vanish in front of your eyes as the fab- 
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David Coffin’s sewing templates helped him accurately cut, shape, and stitch the pockets, pocket flaps, and yoke on these three garments. 
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ric relaxes. On gentler shapes, starching is 
not necessary; merely establishing the curve 
with the iron will be sufficient and safer. 
The starch can lock you into shaping er- 
rors, which you must then correct by giv- 
ing the fabric a good spray of water and re- 
peating the process. 


Making templates—Making templates of- 
ten requires other templates, such as rul- 
ers and French curves, and careful measur- 
ing. To ensure that a detail is truly 
symmetrical, you may need to fold the pat- 
tern piece or a piece of paper in half and 
cut the exact shape you want through the 
double thickness. You then trace or paste 
this shape onto stiffer material. Longer de- 
tails, such as collars, can have half tem- 
plates, which make them adjustable in size 
and useful for cutting fabric on the fold. 
However, a template of the entire shape 
will better ensure accuracy. 

Poster board is just about ideal for a 
template, as it is thin and stiff and can 
withstand the heat of an iron. A gridded 
bristol board is also useful. The grid will 
help you make the template symmetrical. 
Once the lines are drawn or traced, cutting 
out the curves with scissors is the most ac- 
curate method. To cut the curves smooth- 
ly, pivot the board as you make long cuts. 
Straight lines are best cut with an X-Acto 
knife against a straightedge. 

The box at right explains how I use a 
template to cut and shape a patch pocket 
out of shirt-weight cotton. I’m sure you’ll 
find the results will more than compen- 
sate for the small amount of time it takes 
to make templates, and with a little inge- 
nuity, you can extend their uses to many 
previously infuriating sewing challenges. U 


David Page Coffin 1s an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine and the author of The 
Custom Shirt Book (available from the au- 
thor at Box 128, Sandy Hook, CT 06482). 


Resources 

Bane, Allyne. Creative Clothing 
Construction, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1973 (out of print). 

Describes uses of paper templates as 
stitching guides in the sections on collars, 
pockets, and decorative details. 


Coffin, David Page. Custom Making 
Neckties at Home. Available from author 
at Box 128, Sandy Hook, CT 06482. 
Describes how one template is used in 
almost every stage of neckwear construction. 


Fondren, Peggy. Step-by-Step Sewing 
Methods. Available from author at 
Box 308, Lorenzo, TX 79343. 
Describes many uses for templates in 
blouse construction. 


Mansfield, Evelyn. Clothing 
Construction, 2nd ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1974 (out of print). 
Explains uses of templates as stitching 
guides for collars, pockets, and 
decorative details. 
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Using a template 
to make 
a shirt pocket 


Cutting—Cut around the template with a uniform seam allowance of between % in. 
and % in. The template shown in photo A on the facing page is for a rounded-bottom 
pocket with a pointed self-facing at the top. (This template can also be used for 
pointed-bottom pockets.) The horizontal line indicates the fold line at the top of 

the pocket. 


Pocket facing—lIron the pointed self-facing edges over the template (B), and then 
iron the edges again without using the template to perfect the crease. Lightly glue- 
baste the edges with a glue stick such as Fantastic Fit’s Baste-and-Sew Glue Stick. 
Mark the fold at the top edge with a water-soluble marker or tiny snips, fold over, 
and edgestitch carefully (C). To ensure that you stitch the point accurately, mark it 
first and, if necessary, shorten the length of the stitch when almost there in order 
to hit the point exactly. This facing can be folded to either the outside of the pocket or 
the inside of the pocket, but you have to decide on this beforehand when cutting 
fabric that has an asymmetrical pattern. A square facing traditionally goes on the 
outside of the pocket and is topstitched, rather than edgestitched, to match 
the collar. 


Shaping—oOn a padded surface, such as an ironing board, lay the template on top of 
the pocket, with the wrong side of the pocket facing up, and the folded top edge of the 
pocket aligned with the fold line on the template. Run a smooth tracing wheel 

around the curved edge of the template (D). Although it is not necessary, this step 
encourages the crease to form at the right place. You can apply this idea to curved 

or straight folds, using templates or straightedges. (On some fabrics, it is also a good 
marking technique if it is done on a hard surface.) 

Holding the template firmly with one hand, begin forming the pocket around it 
with the iron. To iron the curves, position the iron so that its side—about 
1 in. from the tip—is at the edge of the curve, and pivot the iron toward the pocket 
until the tip reaches the fabric edge. Inch forward along the curve in this way until 
you have ironed the whole curve over the template. The rounder the shape, the 
more likely you are to stretch the fabric, so if you must match the stripes on a pocket 
to those on the shirt, for example, stick to pocket styles with straight edges or 
rounded corners, as in the pocket shape shown in the photos. 

Remove the template and continue to flatten the crease until it is crisp enough so 
that you can press the entire end under the iron at once without any seam allowance 
popping up. Flip the pocket right side up and tuck the edges under. It can be 
somewhat tricky getting all the edges to go under. Try cupping the pocket toward its 
right side and sliding it in the direction of the curved end as it flattens out so that 
the friction of the ironing board Keeps the edges in place. You can use a pair of 
tweezers to help keep the edges under. Press the pocket again from the right side. 


Trimming—Once you are satisfied with the shape of the pocket, trim the seam 
allowances at the edges of the pocket opening to about % in. (E). Angle the cuts out to 
the edges of the seam allowance at the edgestitching on the facing to ensure that 

the raw edges at the top of the pocket will be contained within the reinforcing stitches 
at the side of the pocket mouth. 

Glue-baste lightly and regularly around the sides and bottom of the pocket, and 
position the pocket carefully on the shirt front. Use a pair of tweezers to keep the 
edges tucked under during the slight adjustments that are necessary to get the 
placement exactly right. Iron the whole thing again when it is right in order to set 
the glue. 


Edgestiteching—Now you are ready to edgestitch. Accuracy is vital, and any deviation 
will be obvious. Start at the facing stitches on the left side and sew at an angle toward 
the mouth (F). This triangular shape is easier to sew than a rectangular shape with 
perfectly parallel sides. If you choose the rectangular shape, however, first draw in the 
lines with a water-soluble marker. Before heading down the outside edge, stop with 
the needle down, and pull the tail of the starting thread to the underside of the fabric 
for tying off later. Stitch very slowly but steadily down and around the pocket, 
pivoting the fabric only when you are stitching. Frequently the edgestitching is more 
obvious than the actual pocket edge, and you can destroy your carefully shaped line 
with irregularities in the stitching. Stitch slowly enough so that you can see the needle 
moving down and so that you can swing the pocket edge accurately over to meet it 

as each stitch is made. It is okay to stop altogether and breathe once in a while! It can 
seem like quite a journey around that little pocket, but when it’s done well, it’s 
nothing short of a tour de force. —D.P.C. 
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A. The pocket template, without seam allow- 
ances, the pocket fabric, and a rotary cutter 
with adjustable guide (above). B. At right, Cof- 
fin trons the facing over the template. 





C. After pressing under the edges of the pointed self-facing and folding _D. To shape the lower edge of the pocket, Coffin first traces around the 
the facing down, Coffin edgestitches carefully. template with a smooth tracing wheel. 


= 


E. Above, once the pocket edges are firmly pressed, Coffin trims the facing seam allowance to Ys in. 
F, At right, the pocket is shown edgestitched to the shirt. 
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Lame 





These razzmatazz fabrics 

can add glamour to any garment, 
but first you need to know 

how to keep them from fraying 


by Ann Boyce 


hen I see a piece of fabric, 
I want to attack it with my 
Ginghers, cut it up into 
shapes and strips, combine 
it with other fabrics, and sew it back to- 
gether. I work with fabrics as a painter 
works with pigments. Strong colors and 
shapes when sewn together can be trans- 
formed into a unique fabric. 

I spent several years making quilts, and 
now I create wearable-art clothing with 
patchwork or appliqué surfaces. When I was 
asked to design a wearable-art garment for 
the Fairfield/Concord Fashion Show, I chose 
solid-color cottons. After many years of 
working with printed fabrics in the quilts I] 
made for clients, I felt it would be a wel- 
come challenge to create a garment in solid 
colors, as an artist would use paint straight 
from the tube, with no shading of colors. 
As I began my surface design for the gar- 
ment, a close friend said, “You need a little 
glitz on that to make it show on the run- 
way.” I realized the advice was right on tar- 
get. The Fairfield show travels around the 
country as a modeled runway show, and 
the garments that catch your eye have some 
kind of glitter—either through the embel- 
lishments or fabrics. 

I decided on lamé, that eye-catching me- 
tallic fabric. To give the cottons in “Saw 
Grass Fire” (see photo on page 35) some 
spark, I added two types of silver lamé be- 
tween the appliqué sections in the Semi- 
nole patchwork and as a border for the en- 
tire garment. I even studded some of the 
silver patchwork with clear rhinestones so 
that they’d catch the lights on the runway 
and sparkle as the wearer moved. The in- 
side of the garment is entirely patchwork 
and appliqué in black cotton and three 
types of silver lamé. I later appliquéd a sil- 
ver lamé moon onto the outside of the 
shoulder with silver thread. 

Lamé fabrics contain metals, such as alu- 
minum, copper, gold, and silver, or stain- 
less steel. Some of them are coated with 
plastic to prevent their oxidizing and dark- 
ening. Nylon, the generic term for poly- 
amide, makes up 12% to 27% of the lamés 
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mentioned in this article, except for tricot 
lamé, which contains 82% nylon. Unlike 
natural fibers, nylon is impervious to the 
elements (although it will melt), is very 
strong, and doesn’t tear easily. 

I work with five types of lamé: tricot 
lamé, tissue lamé, soft-backed lamé, bro- 
cade lamé, and pleated lamé. I live near 
Boston and New York City, where I can 
easily purchase different colors and types 
of lamés, but an excellent selection is also 
available by mail from Jehlor Fantasy Fab- 
rics (see “Sources,” page 35). 

Tricot lamé is the easiest lamé to work 
with. It handles and sews beautifully with 
all other fabrics, so I often use it for patch- 
work. It doesn’t ravel like the other lamés, 
it’s soft and pliable, it drapes well in a gar- 
ment, and it doesn’t shrink or become dull 
after being machine-washed. Tricot lamé 
consists of a metallic surface bonded onto 
a tricot (or knit) backing of nylon. Because 
of the backing, the lamé is opaque and 
needs no lining. When pinned to a pattern 
piece with sharp, fine pins, it is easily cut 
with a scissors, or a rotary cutter, which is 
fast and accurate. It can be cut out in any 
direction without regard to straight of grain. 
Free-form shapes can be clipped and turned 
easily. This lamé is the most economical, 
as every scrap can be used. 

Tricot lamé is available in 11 colors and 
in a 54-in. width, so it’s a good value. Like 
all lamés, this fabric cannot withstand di- 
rect contact with a hot iron; the metallic 
surface will stick to the iron, and the fabric 
will dull. Always use a press cloth. (With 
the VaporSimac iron, which has constant 
steam, you can iron all other lamés direct- 
ly without dulling or damaging them.) 

Tissu is the French word for fabric, and 
the English word, tissue, has come to mean 
a lightweight woven fabric. Tissue lamé is 
closely woven, usually available in 40-in. 
to 45-in. widths, with a 73% metal content 
and a 27% nylon content. It can be hand- 
washed and should be air-dried. Tissue lamé 
is rather translucent, and so I back it with 
another fabric in a complementary color. 
Fourteen solid colors are available from 


Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics. I recently strip- 
pieced turquoise tissue lamé on top of tur- 
quoise 100% cotton fabric. Strip-piecing is 
a technique of sewing one strip at a time 
onto a backing fabric that’s been cut to the 
exact size of the pattern piece or the quilt 
or appliqué shape. Gold and silver pleated 
lamés are permanently pleated versions of 
the solid-color tissue lamés. 

Tissue lamé can also be cut into bias 
strips with the rotary cutter. The fabric 
ravels less when cut on the bias. The strips 
are pulled through a bias tapemaker (avail- 
able through Imports by Clotilde—see 
“Sources,” page 35). The tapemaker turns 
under both raw edges % in. as they pass 
through it. I iron the turned-under edges, 
roll them onto a cardboard tube or plastic 
soft-drink bottle, and secure them with 
masking tape to get them flat and smooth. 

For a more textured look in the same 
weight of fabric, I use one of the brocade 
tissue lamés. Brocade lamé is woven so 
that the pattern has a shiny, raised effect. 
Brocade feather tissue lamé is woven with 
black nonmetallic threads. The right side 
has just a touch of black pattern showing 
through, but the wrong side, which you 
could also use, has about a 50/50 propor- 
tion of color to black. Brocade lamé woven 
with all the same color metallic threads is 
heavier and much more textured. 

There is a soft-backed lamé that consists 
of shiny acrylic, polyester, and nylon threads 
bonded onto a very soft, woven fabric. This 
fabric must be dry-cleaned. The colored 
metallic fibers are loosely woven, and the 
fabric has the brightest sheen of all the 
lamés, which is why I am partial to it, al- 
though it is the least durable. When this 
lamé is machine-stitched, the loosely woven 
threads can snap and poke out of the fab- 
ric. They can be trimmed off with scissors, 
but there’s still a risk of their raveling. 

After my “Saw Grass Fire” garment was 
ready to be shipped, I noticed the threads 
had popped out in the areas with soft- 
backed lamé. I spread Dritz Fray Check, a 
clear, runny fluid that prevents raveling, 
over the entire surface of these threads. 
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Brocade feather tissue lamé is woven with 
nonmetallic black threads. The front side (left) 
has just a touch of black pattern showing 
through, but the reverse side (right) has about 
a 50/50 proportion of color to black. Brocade 
lamés woven entirely with metallic threads 
are heavier and more textured. 


The coat’s interior batting prevented the 
Fray Check from bleeding through onto 
the lining. Fray Check will slightly darken 
the color of the lamé, but when applied 
evenly over the entire surface, it dries with 
even coverage. If you apply Fray Check to 
only part of the lamé, you'll see a line be- 
tween the treated and untreated areas. (Fray 
Check does stain non-lamé fabrics, so it 
cannot be used on a colored silk or cotton 
that will be visible in the garment.) I re- 
cently used Fray Check on a blue soft- 
backed lamé before I sewed it. I spread the 
lamé out on wax paper and painted it lib- 
erally with Fray Check, then let it thor- 
oughly air-dry. The fabric was stiff, but 
much more stable than usual. It handled 
well for machine appliqué, and the threads 
did not snap as they were sewn, as before. 
I love the brilliance of this particular fab- 
ric, and pretreating the fabric has given it 
the stability it needs for the wear it will 
get. The 15 colors make it an attractive al- 
ternative to the thinner tissue lames. 


Preventing raveling—No special launder- 
ing or preshrinking is needed before lamés 
are sewn, but all of them (except tricot 
lamé) ravel. I’ve learned the hard way that 
even if you leave a large seam allowance, 
the lamé will ravel and pull loose from the 
seam—a nightmare in a completed garment. 

There are many solutions to the prob- 
lem. The quickest is to fuse the lamé to a 
100% cotton, woven fusible interfacing be- 
fore you cut it to give it stability and keep 
it from raveling. Fusing is especially good 
for appliqué pieces, which need to be firm. 

Steam-press and fuse the interfacing to 
the lamé by covering both pieces with a 
damp press cloth. On an ironing board, 
layer the fusible interfacing, glue side up 
(you can see and feel the dots of glue); the 
lamé, right side up; and the press cloth (I 
use a linen kitchen towel). The press cloth 
keeps the fusing substance from gumming 
up the iron’s surface. (If some does get on 
the iron, put a handful of table salt on 
newspaper, and iron the newspaper until 
the iron’s surface is clean.) If you use a 
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Boyce combines tricot, soft-backed, brocade feather tissue, pleated, brocade, and tissue lanes 
(shown here clockwise from top right) with cottons, silks, and velvets for special effects in her 
garments. The two soft-backed lames at top left have been fused with cotton woven interfacing. 
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Detail of kimono entitled “Games People Play.” Designed and constructed by Kimberly Long 
Masopust, of Somis, CA, using tissue lames. Photo by Richard Billings. 


regular home iron, wet the press cloth. I 
have a VaporSimac iron, which is available 
mail order through Treadleart (see “Sources,” 
page 35). After having thrown out an iron 
every year when it started to leak and spit, 
I decided to indulge myself in this high 
steam/continuous steam iron, which will 
fuse through a dry press cloth, saving time 
and frustration. After the bonded lamé is 
dry, cut it to shape or into strips with scis- 
sors or a rotary cutter. 

Fusible webbing is a see-through spider- 
web-like fabric. Sold under the trade names 
Jiffy Fuse and Stitch Witchery, it is avail- 
able by the yard in an 18-in. width. You 
can use it to sandwich the bonded lamé to 
the background or base fabric before you 
appliqué, but I rarely do this—once in place, 
the piece is almost permanently positioned, 
and to reposition or remove it, you must 
apply a lot of steam. The webbing also 
leaves a glue residue, which sometimes dis- 
torts the color of the background fabric. 

Fusible webbing can be fused to the ap- 
pliqué piece and background fabric at the 
same time. If you want to fuse only one 
side of the fabric, you can use No-Stick Ap- 
pliqué Press Sheet, a heat-resistant plastic 
sheet that is placed on the ironing board 
under the fabric and fusible webbing. This 
is especially good for complicated designs. 
The fabric, bonded on one side with fusible 
webbing, can be cut out into shapes, ar- 
ranged onto its background, and fused in 
place on the background fabric later. The 
plastic sheet also keeps the fusible web- 
bing from moving around under the appli- 
qué pieces before they are fused together. 

If I am appliquéing tissue lamés, I often 
fuse them, then cut them into shapes. When 
I use tissue lamés in patchwork, to retain 
their softness while still protecting them 
from raveling, instead of fusing, I lay the 
fabric on wax paper and apply a thin line 
of Fray Check around its edge. After the 
piece has dried thoroughly, I hold it up to 
the light to make sure that I’ve covered all 
the raw edges. I also use Fray Check on the 
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edges of lamé pieces I'l] be using in patch- 
work. The Fray Check bleeds about ¥% in. to 
% in. into the fabric edges, but this isn’t a 
problem in patchwork, as the edges are 
sewn into a seam. 

As a safeguard, Fray Check can also be 
used on the edges of fused lamés intended 
for appliqué. The combination of fusing 
the lame fabric first and then applying 
Fray Check to the edges leaves only the 
slimmest possibility the fabric will fray in 
a garment that gets heavy wear or in a 
place where there is friction, such as under 
the arm. When the shape is appliqued onto 
the background, the sewing-machine zig- 
zag stitches that I use for appliqué cover 
the Fray-Checked edges so they don’t show. 

I once overlocked the raw edge of a piece 
of lamé on my serger to prevent fraying. I 
thought this would be an easy solution. It 
wasn’t. The line of overlock stitching pulled 
right off the fabric edge. What did work 
was this: I overlocked the edge, flipped the 
blade out of the way, turned the serged 
edge under, and then overlocked the edge 
once again to hold the first stitching in 
place. An even more secure method is to 
change the serger foot and plate to a rolled- 
edge attachment and serge a rolled hem. 
The serger rolled-edge attachment automati- 
cally rolls the edge under in one step, in- 
stead of your having to manually turn un- 
der the edge as you feed it into the serger 
blade. Again, flip up the blade and serge 
another rolled edge on top of the first one. 
The slight disadvantage to this method is 
that the finished seam edging is a little 
more bulky than it is when you simply 
overlock-stitch. 

Another way to finish edges is to make 
French seams, but I don’t have the pa- 
tience for this. Seams Great, a sheer sew- 
ing tape, provides a better way to machine- 
finish raw edges. Follow the manufacturer’s 
directions and machine-stitch the tape near 
the raw edge of the lamé. The tape will 
naturally roll over the raw edge to the op- 
posite side of the fabric. Run a loose zigzag 


stitch over the tape’s other raw edge to en- 
close the lamé edge. This tape finishes off 
the seams nicely, especially for a garment, 
and there’s no bulk in the finished seam. 
When sewing with lamés, be sure to use 
a new needle in your machine. An old nee- 
dle may be dull or have a burr on the tip. A 
dull needle can cause skipped stitches, and 
a burr may pull a thread. This is also true 
for other woven fabrics—cotton, silk, lin- 
en, etc. As a general rule, for the best re- 
sults, change your sewing-machine needle 
after eight hours of sewing, and if you sew 
into or over a pin accidentally, throw out 
the needle. This seems extravagant, but 
it’s necessary to ensure even sewing and 
no pulling of threads. Use a size 11 in an 
American machine and a size 80 in a Euro- 
pean machine. The lower the number, the 
thinner the needle. A thick needle will 
leave larger-than-thread-width holes in the 
fabric. For this reason, you should also use 
sharp, thin straight pins. I prefer the thin 
European glass-headed pins that come on 
a paper wheel. The glass heads make them 
easier to pick up. Silk pins are the thin- 
nest, but I find them hard to handle. 


Lamés and other fabrics—When a lamé 
fabric is incorporated in a garment with 
fabrics that are not as shimmery—silks, 
cottons, velvets—the finished look can’t be 
duplicated. Lamés add excitement to the 
piece; they are eye-catching, they have piz- 
zazz. I use lamé fabrics sparingly, however. 
If you overuse the glitz, the garment will 
end up looking as though it should be worn 
by a Las Vegas showgirl. When used as an 
accent fabric, lamé can enhance the colors 
of the other fabrics. I started out using sil- 
ver and gold lamés. Lately I have been ex- 
perimenting with lamés of the same color 
as the garment. 

My favorite fabrics to combine with lamés 
are 100% cottons or silk noil. Silk noil, my 
newest discovery, has a slight sheen, a nubby 
texture, and dark, characteristic flecks 
throughout, which when dyed, blend into 
the fabric well. The fiber comes from the 
inner part of a silk cocoon, and the fabric 
is often and incorrectly referred to as raw 
silk. It handles like a heavyweight cotton 
and is easy to sew. It doesn’t ravel, it takes 
machine washing well, it holds its color, and 
it doesn’t wiggle around when you cut or 
sew it. Noil is available in two weights and 
many wonderful solid colors. 

I have a fairly substantial cache of non- 
glitz fabrics, but seeing all the new fashions 
made from glittery, lavish fabrics and 
adorned with sequins, beads, or rhinestones, 
makes my creative ideas soar. I am off in 
serious pursuit of anything that sparkles, 
shines, or glitters. CL) 


Ann Boyce, of Salem, MA, 1s a free-lance 
designer, whose creations have appeared 
in several magazines. In her spare time, 
she is a free-lance professional double-bassist 
and is required to wear black. 
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Sources 

Aardvark Adventures 

240 North I St. 

P.O. Box 2449 

Livermore, CA 94550 

(415) 443-ANTS 

Interesting array of threads and other 
treasures for embellishing garments. 


Concord Fabrics 

1359 Broadway 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 760-0300 

100% country cottons. Write for 
nearest supplier. 


Fabric Arts 

7 Pleasant St. 
Gloucester, MA 01930 
(617) 281-3305 
Swatches, $2; silk noil. 


Fairfield Processing Corp. 

Donna Wilder, Director Retail Marketing 
88 Rose Hill Ave. 

P.O. Drawer 1130 

Danbury, CT 06813 

(203) 744-2090 

Batting. Write for nearest supplier. 
Every year since 1979, The 


Fairfield/Concord Fashion Show, a juried, 


invitational show, has featured the 
work of about 50 designers. Last year’s 
Starburst Show included garments with 
metallic lame fabrics. 1986's Royal Star 
Show premiered in Houston in October 
and will travel throughout the country. 


Folkwear Patterns 

P.O. Box 3859, Dept. TD 
San Raphael, CA 94912 
(415) 457-0252 

Color catalog, $1. 


Imports by Clotilde, Inc. 

237 S.W. 28th St. 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33315 

Catalog, $1. Olfa cutter, blades, and 
mat; Quickline by Nancy Crow; Fray 
Check; Seams Great; glass-headed pins; 
No-Stick Appliqué Press Sheet. 


Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics 

17900 Southcenter Parkway, Suite 290 
Seattle, WA 98188 

(206) 575-8250 

Catalog, $2.50 (deducted from first order). 
Metallics, lamés, baubles, bangles, beads. 


Newark Dressmaker Supply 

6473 Ruch Rd. 

P.O. Box 2448, Dept. TM 

Lehigh Valley, PA 18001 

(215) 837-7500 

Free catalog. 100% woven fusible 
interfacing, Tear Away, Fray Check, clip- 
on rhinestones and rhinestone setter, 
metallic pearls. 


Quintessence ’84 

Box 723544 

Atlanta, GA 30339 

Austrian rhinestones by the yard; 
unusual embellishments. Mailing list of 
upscale boutiques and owners for direct 
marketing of wearable art. 


Treadleart 

25834 Narbonne Ave., Suite 1 
Lomita, CA 90717 

(213) 534-5122 

Catalog, $1. VaporSimac iron. 
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Ann Boyce’s “Saw Grass Fire,” designed for Fairfield Processing’s Starburst Fashion Show, 
uses three types of lamé in the Seminole patchwork and appliqué. The inside is black cotton and 


silver lame. 
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Double-Weave Pick-up 


Designing with color on a four-harness loom 


by Cynthia H. Neely 


hirteen years ago, after limited ex- 
~ perience with a few inkle bands, I 
began my textile pursuits with dou- 
ble-weave pick-up. I reveal this only 

“e’ to help dispel rumors that have of- 
ten followed this weave: that it is intricate, 
that it is hard to understand, and that it is 
best left to experienced weavers. In fact, 
ignorance had its advantages. I had no pre- 
conceived notions, and no fears. This weave 
spoke to me of so many possibilities that I 
found myself already planning my next 
one, having successfully avoided the pit- 
falls of the double-weave myths. No, you 
do not need two warp beams. No, you are 
not limited to just two colors (one dark 
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and one light). And no, you do not need 
two years at Cranbrook. 

I learned a great deal about weaving and 
weave structure during that first encoun- 
ter. But for those of you who may not wish 
to undertake double-weave pick-up with- 
out guidance, read on. I will describe the 
process I know and love. It is easier than 
you might think. 


Double-cloth structure—Plain-weave dou- 
ble cloth is, literally and simply, two sepa- 
rate layers of plain-weave cloth that have 
been woven simultaneously. In many weav- 
ing manuals double cloth is considered a 
complex weave, yet I was tempted by its 


simplicity. In On Weaving, Anni Albers 
states that “...intricacy and complexity 
are not high developments,” but rather “easy 
expansions from basic concepts.” Plain 
weave is the most basic weave structure. 
Plain-weave double cloth is twice as much 
of this most basic weave (see drawing on 
facing page). In fact, if you do not weave a 
tabby heading and you do not change the 
treadling or shuttle sequence throughout, 
you will end up with two unjoined pieces 
of cloth. However, it is the intersection of 
these cloth layers that makes this weave 
visually exciting. 

Double weave developed in China and 
Persia, then in Russia and Scandinavia, 
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and no doubt in various remote areas of the 

world, where its initial attributes were prob- Expanded view of double-weave structure 
ably its strength and warmth. In South Arrow marks point where two layers intersect. 
America, where many complex weaves were 
woven on small backstrap looms, it is like- 
ly that double cloth, and indeed triple and 
quadruple cloth, were developed to pro- | | | 1 & | 
duce wider fabric than could ordinarily be = well ue i ua ho aja m, it 7a 
woven, and one that would have more | (a hell. | g 





Se tee “—___ Layer B on bottom 


strength than pieced narrow strips. x at }- 

Making plain-weave cloth on a modern, alu Qi . 
multiharness loom requires two harnesses, 1) rs 4 
so with a four-harness loom one can weave | f 
the two plain-weave layers of double cloth. A 


A triple cloth needs six harnesses, two for 
each layer. On the four-harness loom thread- 
ed in a straight draw (1, 2, 3, 4), any com- 
bination of two harnesses can make up one 
layer. For our purposes, the threads on 
harnesses 1 and 3 form one layer, and the Cross section through weft. 
threads on harnesses 2 and 4 form the oth- 


Two layers of cloth 











er. With just two harnesses available for Three types of double cloth 

each layer, plain weave is the only struc- Cross sections through warp. 

Cynthia Neely’s double-weave pick-up trip- Plain double cloth Double-width double cioth Tubular double cloth 
tych (above) came from one cotton warp. The <= =— — 

warm colors of one layer interact with the > Ee : > . 

cool colors of the other layer. Entitled “Shad- Unjoined selvages One selvage joined Both selvages joined 


ow Boxes,” the triptych 1s 30 in. by 90 in. 
Photo by John Pelverts, Studto: J. 
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Wust rat iris by Vickie Joy Stansberry 
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Step 4 of pick-up sequence (facing page). Neely will push the stick back Step 14 (page 40). The warm-colored threads, already woven, are now 


to clear the shed, then weave two picks of the warm-colored layer. 


ture possible for the separate layers. But 
either layer can come to the surface of the 
fabric at any time during the weaving. The 
pick-up technique discussed below greatly 
increases the design possibilities. The weaver 
can choose and raise individual threads 
with the pick-up stick, so the pattern isn’t 
limited by the established threading and 
harness-lifting sequence. 

Plain-weave double cloth can be woven 
in several ways. By using only one shuttle 
and joining the separate layers of cloth at 
one selvage during the weaving, one can 
produce a cloth that opens to twice the 
width the loom can ordinarily accommo- 
date (see drawing at bottom center, page 37). 
This technique frees the modern weaver 
from limitations of loom size, as it did the 
pre-Columbian Peruvian. 

Another useful single-shuttle technique 
produces a tubular double cloth that is 
joined at both selvages (see drawing at bot- 
tom right, page 37). Tubular double weave 
differs from the weave for double-width 
cloth only in the treadling sequence. The 
resulting tube can be left open at one end 
for use as a pillowcase or bag; or it can be 
stuffed and then closed to make a pillow. 

To me, double-weave pick-up is by far 
the most versatile and visually exciting 
method of weaving double cloth. The de- 
sign possibilities are wide open, especially 
with regard to color interactions. As you 
will see, threads can be controlled individ- 
ually, and virtually any pattern or design 
can be woven, depending on how intricate- 
ly you wish to work. 


The warp—Before deciding anything else, 
choose your materials. For your first dou- 
ble-weave pick-up, the easiest yarn to use 
is 3/2 perle cotton. A smooth, spun linen 
can also be successful, though it is less tol- 
erant of an imperfectly made warp. The 
sett for a double cloth is twice that of sin- 
gle cloth; a smooth warp yarn is less likely 
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picked up on top. 


to cause a sticky shed, which can be a real 
problem with the pick-up technique. 

Your next step is to determine the size of 
your piece and the sett for the materials 
you have chosen. Whatever dimensions you 
choose for your finished piece, put on some 
extra length for experimenting in the be- 
ginning. If you want 10 epi (ends per inch) 
to 12 epi for 3/2 perle cotton in a plain 
weave, the sett for double plain weave will 
be 20 epi to 24 epi. AS you become more 
experienced with this weave, experiment 
with the sett. I do not recommend a closer 
sett (more ends per inch), because sticky- 
shed problems could arise, but with a wider 
sett (fewer ends per inch), the underlayer 
can be seen through the upper layer. The 
more open weave allows an exciting visual 
interaction between the cloth layers, espe- 
cially when the colors of one warp layer 
are in a different sequence from that of 
the colors in the other layer. 

Work with colors you like. This may seem 
obvious, but I know I’m not the only per- 
son who hoards yarn, always saving the 
best for later. If you have it and you like it, 
use it. This will give you a starting point 
for choosing other colors. 

Work with two color families, one for each 
layer—cools against warms, darks against 
lights, or several shades of one color against 
several shades of another. However you go 
about this, the key is contrast. Without 
contrast, the design will be lost. Sharp con- 
trast in value is necessary where pattern is 
the most important design element (as in 
many of the colonial double-weave cover- 
lets). But I think that double weave really 
comes alive when both pattern and color 
are active design elements. In such weav- 
ing, extreme contrast may not be desirable 
in the warp. Since the warp and the weft 
mix optically when woven, the appearance 
of each color is modified. The warp could 
be of two moderately contrasting colors or 
color families; the amount of perceived con- 


trast could be controlled by the wefts you 
use. The more colors you use in a double 
weave, the greater the variety of color in- 
teractions. In fact, each color you add dou- 
bles the possibilities you control. This is 
what attracted me to double weave, and it 
is what has kept me interested. 


Sampling double weave—lIn designing the 
warp for this sampler, limit yourself to 
four colors from each of the two families. 
Arrange the yarns by family into two rows, 
A and B, side by side. Working with row A 
(the warp for one layer), arrange the four 
colors in a pleasing sequence and call them 
Al, A2, A3, and A4. In the woven piece, Al 
can interact with Bl, A2 with B2, etc., so 
arrange row B in a pleasing sequence that 
considers the colors in row A. Think about 
balance. Rearrange the rows until you come 
up with a combination you like. 

Now, using Al and B1 together, make a 
section of warp. You are winding two warp 
ends at a time, so count by twos. Chain it 
off, and then wind the remaining pairs of 
colors. Make the four sections equal in size. 
When you are finished winding, you have 
one last opportunity to rearrange the four 
sections of chained warp before threading 
the loom. 

When threading from front to back, I 
find it easiest to use a reed with half the 
number of dents for the chosen sett and to 
sley it with pairs of warp ends as they 
come from the cross. Thread the heddles 
in a Straight draw (1, 2, 3, 4) in the order 
A, B, A, B. All the colors from family A are 


Threading draft for double weave 
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After weaving eight picks (four times through the 20-step sequence), 
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Neely picks up the first threads of the design change. 


on harnesses 1 and 3, and all the colors 
from family B are on harnesses 2 and 4. 

Once you've threaded the loom, wind on 
the warp. Weave a tabby heading (1,3/2,4) 
to establish tension. Now wind two shut- 
tles—one from family A and one from fam- 
ily B. It’s easier to keep track of your se- 
quence if the shuttles begin and end on 
the same side. Weave several shots of tab- 
by, alternating the shuttles. You're now 
ready to begin weaving plain double cloth. 

To weave layer A on top, you weave with 
shuttle A, alternately raising harness 1 and 
harness 3. To weave layer A on the bottom 
or back, you want to alternately lower har- 
ness 1 and harness 3. With a rising shed, 
however, you accomplish this by alternate- 
ly raising 1, 2, 4 and 2, 3, 4 while weaving 
with shuttle A. 

When making a wall hanging, I find it 
helpful to weave a small horizontal pocket 
for a hanging rod at both the top and bot- 
tom. I weave two separate layers and then 
join them. For a pocket that is open at 
both ends, use two shuttles. With both 
shuttles on the same side: 

Lift harnesses 2, 3, 4. Weave shuttle A. 

Lift harnesses 1, 2, 4. Weave shuttle A. 

Lift harness 2. Weave shuttle B. 

Lift harness 4. Weave shuttle B. 

You've just woven two picks of layer A, 
which at this point is the back layer, and 
two picks of layer B, the front layer. Do not 
weave more than two picks of one layer be- 
fore the other, or it will be impossible to 
beat the second layer properly. Repeat this 
sequence until the pocket is the correct 
size for the rod or dowel that you have 
chosen. Then weave two shots of regular 
tabby—1, 3/2, 4—to join the two layers. 

To get layer A on the front and layer B 
on the back, the sequence would be: 

Lift harnesses 1, 3, 4. Weave shuttle B. 

Lift harnesses 1, 2, 3. Weave shuttle B. 

Lift harness 1. Weave shuttle A. 

Lift harness 3. Weave shuttle A. 
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It doesn’t really matter which layer you 
decide to have on the front or back. You 
can interchange the layers at any time while 
youre weaving by changing from one se- 
quence to the other. Notice how the weft 
colors affect the warp colors within the in- 
dividual cloth layers and how the warp 
and weft colors blend to form new colors. 
Try varying the weft colors to see what 
happens; try exchanging the cloth layers 
front to back. 


Pick-up technique—The pick-up method ex- 
tends the possibilities of interchanging layers 
by allowing you to exchange layers in any 
section of the warp. For a pick-up stick, 
use a flat stick or a dowel that is slightly 
longer than the warp is wide. If the pick- 
up stick is too thick or too wide, it will in- 
terfere with the size of the shed. If it’s too 
thin, it will flex undesirably. For a warp 
30 in. wide or less, a %-in. dowel tapered at 
both ends works fine. A wider warp re- 
quires a thicker stick. You'll want a loom 
that provides a good, wide shed because 
the pick-up technique substantially reduces 
the shed size. You'll also find that stick 
shuttles nearly as long as the warp is wide 
will fit through the shed easily. 

Although the following two-part sequence 
may seem complicated, once you see and 
understand the weave structure, it makes 
sense. You'll weave two layers of cloth as 
before, but now the woven layers can in- 
tersect at any point you choose across the 
width of warp. Where A appears on the 
front, B appears on the back, and vice versa. 

In the first ten steps below, you'll choose 
the threads from layer A that you want to 
appear on top, and you'll weave two picks 
of layer B. Begin with both shuttles on the 
same side: 

1. Lift layer A (harnesses 1 and 3). 

2. Slide the pick-up stick under those 
threads of layer A that you want to show 
on the front. (For this sampler, pick up a 
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To weave layer B, pick up the top warp threads in layer A that were 
woven in the previous sequence. If you begin the pick-up section 
‘with a warp thread that comes from under the previous weft shot, 
then end it with a warp that comes over the previous shot. (Top 
threads only shown for clarity.) 


group of threads from the center of each of 
the four sections, counting threads to find 
the centers.) The pick-up stick will keep 
these threads from being woven. 

3. Release the harnesses and push the stick 
back against the beater. 

4. Lift harness 2, and with the stick in 
place, pull the beater forward to clear the 
shed. Look to be sure the shed is clear. 

©. With harness 2 still raised, push the 
beater back, as shown in the photo at top 
left on the facing page, and push the stick 
back against it. 

6. Weave with shuttle B (when you pick up 
on layer A you always weave layer B; the 
reverse is also true). 

7. Lower harness 2. Do not remove the 
stick! Beat gently with the stick in place. 
8. Lift harness 4, and with the stick still in 
place, pull the beater forward in order to 
clear the shed. 

9. Push the beater and stick back, with the 
shed still open. 

10. Weave with shuttle B again. Remove 
the stick and beat firmly. 

You've just completed half the sequence. 
The threads you picked up with the stick 
weren't woven in this part of the sequence, 
but they will be woven in steps 11 through 
20. You’ve woven two picks of layer B. 
Those picks appear on the front everywhere 
that the stick was not used, and on the 
back everywhere that the stick was used. 

In the second part of the sequence, you'll 
pick up warp threads that were woven in 
the first part of the sequence, so counting 
is unnecessary. To be consistent, however, 
if you begin step 12 by picking up a thread 
that lies under the previous weft shot, then 
end the area of pick-up with a thread that 
lies over the previous weft shot (see draw- 
ing above). Then follow this order of pick-up 
throughout the piece. This will ensure that 
the back and front are exactly opposite 
and that you don’t pick up one too many 
ends. It’s the best and easiest method I’ve 
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found to keep track of the correct threads 
to pick up without counting. 

To weave layer A: 
11. Lift layer B (harnesses 2 and 4). 
12. Pick up all the threads of layer B that 
are in the complementary position of those 
picked up on layer A (all the threads that 
were woven on top in the last sequence), as 
shown in the photo at top right on page 38. 
13. Release the harnesses, and push the 
stick back. 
14. Lift harness 1, and pull the beater for- 
ward (with the stick in place). 
15. Push the beater and stick back (with 
the shed still open). 
16. Weave with shuttle A. 
17. Lower harness 1, and beat with the 
stick in place. 
18. Lift harness 3, and pull the beater forward. 
19. Push the beater and stick back (with 
the shed still open). 
20. Weave with shuttle A. Remove the stick 
and beat. 

Repeat the entire two-part sequence sev- 
eral times, picking up the same threads 
from each layer each time, until you're 


“Kinetics” is a cotton andlinen double-weave 
pick-up that relies on subtle color gradations 
in both warp and weft.Warp direction is hori- 
zontal, and its full width is shown in the de- 
tau below. The entire piece ts 30 in. by 95 in. 
Photo by John Pelverts, Studio: J. 





ready to change the pattern. You can change 
your design by picking up different threads 
(see photo on page 39). As long as the two- 
part sequence has been completed, you can 
choose new threads as frequently as you 
like, but always at step 2. 

One word of caution: Be especially care- 
ful with your selvages. There are selvages 
on both layers, and you can’t see those on 
the back layer while you're weaving. They 
can easily draw in or become sloppy. One 
of the characteristics of double weave is its 
reversibility, and if you don’t take care, 
you may find the reverse side unsuitable 
for viewing. Use a temple (an adjustable 
stretcher) to control draw-in. If you don’t 
want the layers separate at the edges, use a 
floating selvage: The selvage threads aren't 
threaded on a harness, and the shuttle al- 
ways enters above and exits below the sel- 
vage threads. This will automatically join 
the fabric at the edges. I prefer to use 
floating selvages and to hand-manipulate 
them at small, open-edge sections, such as 
rod pockets, instead of attending to the 
edges throughout the weaving. 

Use the beginning of the warp to sample 
and perfect your technique. You can dis- 
cover a lot in the experimental stages—any 
one of your discoveries can lead to a design 
idea for a final piece. Experiment with col- 
or—try gradations within each weft (an ex- 
ample is shown below), weave a B weft on 


the A layer and an A weft on the B layer, 
or weave with colors that you haven’t used 
in the warp. Reverse the background and 
the foreground. Try angles as well as straight 
edges in pick-up. Introduce another mate- 
rial as a weft in a random manner for tex- 
tural interest. 

These suggestions will get you started. 
You'll soon see the wealth of possibilities 
for designing your next double weave. LJ 


Cynthia Neely, of Madison, CT, weaves wall 
hangings and rugs on commission in double- 
weave pick-up and three-color block weave 
with shaft switching. She also teaches weav- 
ing and gives specialty workshops at the 
Guilford Handcraft Center in Guilford, CT. 


Further reading 
Albers, Anni. On Designing. Middletown, 
CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1971. 


Albers, Anni. On Weaving. Middletown, 
CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1965. 


Held, Shirley E. Weaving: A Handbook of 
the Fiber Arts. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1978. 


Regensteiner, Else. The Art of Weaving. 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1981. 


Tidball, Harriet. The Double Weave: Plain 
and Patterned. Shuttle Craft, Guild. 
Monograph. Coupeville, WA: HTH 
Publishers, October 1960. 
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The art of pulling and 


tying threads 


by Marie-Pierre Duroy 
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' rawn threadwork is a decora- 

tive stitchery technique that 

- can be traced to the 12th cen- 

_ tury. It was most popular in 

. ’ Scandinavia, where Danish he- 
debo and Norwegian hardanger, two vari- 
ations of the technique, are still practiced. 
In drawn threadwork, sections of warp 
or weft threads are pulled from the fabric, 
to leave a band of short, parallel threads. 
These are then wrapped to create patterns 
that can be very simple or as complex as 
lace. I especially like the ladder stitch (see 
top photo and drawing, page 42), as it adds 
distinction to an otherwise plain article. 
The sheets in which I fell asleep when I 
was a little girl and the linens of breakfast 
were all bordered with that subtle and deli- 
cate line, a miniature lace, discreet testi- 
mony of the countless hours my grand- 
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mother must have spent when she was 
still a young girl, preparing her trousseau 
and dreaming of what her life would be. 


Fabric—Such work, such refinement in a 
piece of ordinary household cloth that will 
be soiled, abused, washed, bleached, 
steamed, and pressed through years of good 
service should not be granted to every kind 
of fabric. Cotton will eventually wear thin 
and tear. Silk, while perfect for lingerie, is 
too luxurious and expensive for it. And as 
to polyester or blended fabric, they're not 
worth your effort. No, only such a noble 
cloth as linen is worthy of the task. 

Linen comes from the blue-flowered flax 
plant. It is strong and absorbent. Its even 
weave makes it particularly suitable for 
drawn threadwork. Linen will dry your best 
crystal glasses without leaving fabric parti- 
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Drawn threadwork can be as simple as the 
ladder stitch (lower right) or as complex as 
the work on the handkerchief at lower left. 
Shown also are the trellis hemstitch (upper 
left) and overcast bars (upper right). 


cles as cotton does, it will let you sleep 
cool and dry during hot summer nights, 
and it won't irritate your runny nose on 
cold winter days. I like the way the fabric 
moves with me when I wear it, the way it 
folds, the sharpness of its lines, its crisp 
aspect. I also like the way it ages, softening 
with the years, like a good wine, strong 
and tannic at first, then mellow and rich, 
like a pebble rounded by centuries of dance 
with the waves, or like an old man, wise 
and quiet at the end of his life. 

Whether you preserve its original crisp- 
ness and shine through dry cleaning or 
you prefer to soften it with repeated wash- 
ings, linen will look great. Handkerchief 
linen, the finest weight of linen, will make 
the most delicate lingerie, blouse, or cur- 
tains, but a fabric with a coarser weave is 
more suitable for towels, napkins, and 
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sheets, and it’s also easier for the beginner 
to work with. 


Technique—Before beginning a drawn- 
threadwork project, preshrink your fabric 
by washing it in hot water; then iron it. To 
make sure the weave is perfectly straight, 
pull some threads off each edge that will 
incorporate drawn threadwork, until there 
is only one continuous thread on a side. 
To work a drawn-threadwork border, pull 
out the number of threads that will give 
you the band width you want, in the loca- 
tion you want. Use a needle to carefully 
pull out the threads one at a time. You can 
pull out a short length of thread, such as 
at the top of a pocket, all at once, but 
you'll have to pull-a longer length out bit 
by bit so as not to disturb the fabric’s 
weave. In a medium-weight linen, pulling 
out five threads will give you a band about 
¥g2 in. (2.5mm) wide. Thread a needle with 
Nie a single strand of thread, knot the end, 
and secure it at the lower-left edge of the 
Marie-Pierre Duroy works a ladder hemstitch on a sample piece of linen, using thread that, for band, with the wrong side of the work fac- 
clarity, contrasts m color with the ground fabric. ing you. The weight of the thread can match 
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the weight of the fabric’s woven threads, 
or it can be lighter. I usually use heavy cot- 
ton or cotton/polyester sewing thread. 

To make a ladder-stitch border, tie to- 
gether a determined number of threads 
(four threads, for example) by bringing the 
needle behind them from right to left, and 
then out to the front of the work, as shown 
in the drawing on the facing page. Pick up 
one thread of the ground fabric near the 
edge of the pulled border, between this 
group of stitches and the next group to the 
right, and pull the working thread tightly 
enough to bunch the threads, but not so 
tightly as to pucker the ground fabric. Bring 
the needle behind the next bunch of 
stitches, and then back to the front. Pick 
up a thread of the ground fabric between 
the group of threads you have just wrapped 
and the next group. Work the length of the 
band in this way. Then turn the fabric up- 
side down and work the other side. 

This stitch can also be worked as a hem- 
stitch. The top edge of the hem is posi- 
tioned at the bottom of the band of pulled 
threads, and the working thread catches 


and secures the edge of the hem. Deter- 
mine the finished hem width, double it, 
and add % in. to turn under. Measure this 
distance from the edge of the fabric, and 
pull the band of threads out at that point. 
Press under % in. at the raw edge, and 


align the pressed edge with the lower edge 


of the band of pulled threads. Work the 
stitch as explained, but catch one or two 
threads of the pressed hem edge, as well as 
a thread of the ground fabric. 

A variation of the ladder stitch, called 
the serpentine or trellis stitch (see drawing 
on facing page), entails splitting the clus- 
ters of bunched threads on the return side: 
Tie together half the threads in one bunch 
pius half the threads from the adjacent 
bunch. This is the stitch used on the robe 
shown in the photo on the facing page. 

Corners where perpendicular bands of 
pulled threads intersect, leaving an empty 
space, need special handling. Pull the hori- 
zontal and vertical bands of threads, stop- 
ping at the corner. Trim the threads close 
to the two outer edges of the corner, and 
work a buttonhole stitch over the edges to 


prevent them from raveling. Alternately 
you can leave 6-in. tails on the pulled 
threads at the corner, weave these into the 
ground fabric one by one for about 4% in., 
and trim the ends close to the fabric. If the 
hole at the corner is small, it can be left 
open; if it is large, you can decorate it. 

For a mitered corner at a hem, trim the 
corner at a 45° angle, %4 in. from where the 
finished corner will be, and turn under the 
% in. to the wrong side, as in the drawing. 
Turn under and press the allowances at 
the two sides, and align the two pressed 
edges with the pulled-thread bands. Slip- 
stitch the mitered seam edges together, 
then the outer edges of the hole. 

You don’t have to stop at decorating pil- 
loweases or handkerchiefs with drawn 
threadwork. You can add an old-fashioned 
touch to a summer dress, hem a pair of 
pants, or add a simple border to a summer 
robe. Your imagination and your courage 
are the sole limits on how far you can go. L] 


Marie-Pierre Duroy, a native of France, 
lives in New York City. 


Adding drawn threadwork to a garment 


Incorporating drawn threadwork into a garment like the 
kimono-style robe shown here is both satisfying and easy to 
do. This robe’s borders, decorated with the trellis 
hemstitch, complement its simple lines and fabric. A 
medium-weight linen is the preferred fabric, and any 
simple hemstitch, including the ladder hemstitch, is 
appropriate. Since the drawn threadwork is the most 
time-consuming part of a project such as this, it could be 


done a little at a time as a winter needlework project, | a 
with the final sewing of the robe done in an afternoon just ine 


before spring. 


Prepare the fabric by preshrinking and ironing it. Only 
edges that are parallel to the lengthwise or crosswise grain ; , 
of the fabric can incorporate drawn-threadwork borders. : (A 
If you wish to add drawn threadwork to edges that do not _ a \ i. 


follow the straight of the grain, you can work the ~ : = 
stitchery on a separate band and sew it to the edge later, as 4 

I did for the front edges of the robe. To make sure that 
each edge is perfectly aligned with the grain, pull some with , a 
threads off all sides that will be bordered with drawn 
threadwork (in the case of the robe, the lower edges and the 
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sleeves, the pocket edges, and the front band), until there 
is only one continuous thread. Work the drawn threadwork 
on each section, except for the hem, before assembling 


the garment. 


If you plan to have a horizontal band of drawn 
threadwork around the hem, assemble the garment before 
working the hem so that you can position its border at 
the correct height. At the side seams, pull the threads 
to the stitched and finished seam and cut them off close 


to the stitching. 


Pull out vertical threads that will extend down toa 
drawn-threadwork border at the hem no further than 4 in. 
from the bottom edges. After you have established your 
hem length and the position of the hem’s border, pull the 
vertical threads out further so that they meet the lower 


edge of the hem’s border. Then finish the corner. —-M.-P.D. 


Duroy wears the kimono-style robe that she decorated with borders 


of trellis hemstitch. 
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This simple kimono-style robe’s boxy shape 
is well-suited to drawn threadwork borders. 
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ir Isle Knitting 


The versatile, traditional methods of 
stranded-color knitting in the round 


by Alice Starmore 


» air Isle is situated northeast 

~ of mainland Scotland and 

. slightly to the south of the 

Shetland Islands. This tiny 

island, which is barely three 

miles long and one mile 

wide, has given its name to 

what must now be the best known genre of 
British knitting. 

Fair Isle knitting is a distinctive form of 
circular, stranded-color knitting (Knitting 
with more than one color, in which the 
strand of yarn not in use is carried across 
the back of the work). The first samples 
appeared in the mid-19th century, when 


the Fair Islanders were producing gloves, 
stockings, caps, and tam-o’-shanters (be- 
rets named after a character in a Robert 
Burns poem). These items were decorated 
with bands of complex symmetrical pat- 
terns in unusual color combinations. The 
early patterns, now called traditional OXO 
patterns, consisted of six- or eight-sided 
lozenges, each containing a motif and linked 
horizontally by elaborate crosses. 


History and development 

Considering the complexity and sophisti- 
cation of the pattern, color, and design of 
these early pieces, it is easy to understand 





the Victorians’ curiosity regarding the ori- 
gins of the technique. A popular legend 
grew that the Fair Isle pattern elements 
were of Spanish origin, due to the wreck- 
ing of the Armada ship El] Gran Grif6n on 
the shores of Fair Isle in 1588. This is a ro- 
mantic idea, however; no samples or docu- 
mentary records of Fair Isle patterns exist 
before the mid-19th century (although the 
hand-knitting industry of the Isles has been 
well documented since the 16th century). 

Fair Islanders have always denied any 
Spanish connection with their craft. Their 
own story is that a Fair Isle sailor brought 
home a shawl decorated with patterns, which 
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the women copied and adapted in their 
knitting. More patterns were added as the 
style developed. The origin and fabric of 
the shawl remain a mystery, but the Shet- 
land Islanders were great sea travelers and 
had close trading links with Scandinavia 
and the Baltic countries. Shetland was also 
a port of call for sailing ships outward 
bound for Iceland and America. A color ex- 
plosion took place around 1800 in the knit- 
ting of the Scandinavian/Baltic area. Related 
styles of stranded-color Knitting, influenced 
by the woven and embroidered textiles be- 
ing exported throughout Europe, developed 
in Norway, Sweden, Finland, western Rus- 
sia, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Many 
examples of 19th-century weaving, embroi- 
dery, and color knitting have survived, and 
while no examples are identical to those of 
Fair Isle, the same design elements and 
geometric symbols are found in the knit- 
ting of all of these countries. As a result of 
the differences in national character and 
cultural tradition, these common elements 
have been interpreted and applied in widely 
different ways. 

The Fair Isle knitters were, and are, highly 
imaginative and inventive, and their work 
reveals a dislike of repetition. This trait be- 
came more apparent around 1900, when 
they began to work their patterns into fisher 
ganseys. (The word gansey is derived from 
Guernsey, one of the Channel Islands. A 
gansey is a pullover sweater, whose identi- 
fying characteristics are the gussets under 
the arms.) Many early examples were worked 
in bands of OXO patterns, each band con- 
taining a different motif from hem to shoul- 
der. After 1910, the humble fisher gansey 
was adopted as an everyday garment for all 
classes, and Fair Isle knitting increased in 
popularity throughout mainland Britain. The 
technique was picked up by the mainland 
Shetland knitters, and the 1920s became a 
period of tremendous innovation, both in 
terms of pattern development and color. 

Allover patterns appeared; some of them 
developed from the transposed OXO bands, 
and a few vertical allover patterns devel- 
oped from OXO’s that were set one above 
the other. Another major development was 
the introduction of hundreds of border 
patterns (9 to 13 rows) and peerie patterns 


Fair Isle sweaters in traditional patterns. 
Top: A gansey with gussets. Each OXO band 
on the body contains a different motif. The 
pattern band on the top of the sleeve is the 
same as that on the body at the underarm. 
Knit by Jean Downton. Left: A sleeveless pull- 
over in an allover diced pattern. The shaded 
colors here are based on the early colors of 
red, white, blue, and gold. Knit by Margaret 
Maciver. Center: A panel gansey with large 
stars flanked by vertical borders on back, 
front, and sleeves. The sides and underarms 
are filled with a seeding pattern. Knit by 
Catherine Matheson. Bottom: A child’s cardi- 
gan ina vertical allover pattern, with slightly 
shaped armholes. Knit by Alice Starmore. 
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Fair Isle knitters often wear a leather belt while knitting in order to hold their work securely. 








The right needle is inserted into one of the holes in the pouch, which is stuffed with horsehair. 
The other needles hold the rest of the stitches in the round. 


(1 to 7 rows). (Peerie is a Scottish word 
meaning small.) Many of these were taken 
directly from cross-stitch sampler booklets, 
which were available in great quantities. 
Large stars were added to the repertoire in 
the 1940s, coinciding with an influx of 
Norwegian refugees during World War II. 
In addition to becoming a favorite decora- 
tion on the backs of gloves and mittens, 
the stars were employed in vertical panels 
on ganseys, as in the center sweater in the 
photo on page 44. Moreover, with the avail- 
ability of chemical dyes, which were brighter 
and faster than vegetable dyes, came a col- 
or explosion. Continuous experimentation 
has led to the mastery of color combina- 
tion, for which Shetland knitters are now 
justly famous. 

Today, the Shetland knitters have a vast 
repertoire of patterns and a wide array of 
colors available with which to create end- 
less, unique designs. For an imaginative 
knitter this is indeed a happy position. 
Sadly, though, in the Shetlands and in Fair 
Isle, knitting as a cottage industry is on the 
decline. Copies of the traditional sweaters 
are produced by machine, and many knit- 
ters find more financially rewarding work 
in the oil-related industries of which the 
Shetland Islands have become a center. 
The craft itself, however, is very much alive, 
and knitters produce garments for their 
families as well as fill orders for shops in 
the Shetlands and abroad. 


Techniques 

Fair Isle circular knitting is generally worked 
with four straight 14-in. needles. This nee- 
dle length is even used for small-scale work, 
but most knitters will find it easier if the 
length is appropriate to the garment size. 
For a wide garment, it is advisable to use 


five needles in order to cope comfortably 
with all the stitches. 

Cast the total number of stitches onto 
one needle; then divide them as evenly as 
possible over three needles. Making sure 
the cast-on edge isn’t twisted, join the three 
needles into the shape of a triangle, and 
begin the round by working the fourth nee- 
dle into the first cast-on stitch (see draw- 
ing on page 47). Then proceed around the 
triangle, marking the first stitch to indi- 
cate the beginning of each new round. 

This method has several advantages over 
flat knitting, especially for patterned work: 
The right side always faces the knitter, 
which means the pattern is visible as it is 
being worked, making for easier and faster 
progress; the resulting fabric is of a more 
even tension, as the knitter works continu- 
ously in knit stitch; and the need for seams 
is eliminated, which produces a neater fin- 
ish and again allows for faster working. 

Fair Isle knitters favor the circular tech- 
nique to such an extent that they bridge 
openings, such as armholes and cardigan 
fronts, by working “steeks” (in Scottish, 
steek means to fasten, or to close), thus al- 
lowing the work to continue in the round. 
(See “Gansey knitting,” page 47.) Steeks 
are wide ladders of yarn that are formed 
when an opening is knit. The steek is later 
cut open so that the sleeve or border stitches 
can be knit up (see drawing, page 47). 


Stranded-color knitting—To work the col- 
ored patterns of Fair Isle knitting, you must 
work two colors in the same round—the 
background color and a pattern color. The 
yarn not in use is carried along the back of 
the work. 

Hold the yarn in use with the right hand 
(if you are right-handed) and the yarn not 
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The seaside meadows, moorlands, and skies of the Isle of Lewis inspire Starmore’s use of Cola m her Fair Isle gansey sweater patterns. 


in use with the left hand. Knit the re- 
quired number of stitches in the first color. 
Then carry the second color loosely across 
the back of the work, and knit the re- 
quired number of stitches in this color. Do 
not pull the stranded yarn tightly across 
the back, as this will cause the knitting to 
bunch up. At the same time, do not make 
gigantic loops, as this, too, will produce 
uneven tension, and the large loops will 
catch and possibly break. The ideal is to 
achieve an even tension with loops that lie 
flat on the back of the work. 

All traditional Fair Isle garments have 
an unusual colored rib pattern known as 
corrugated rib, which is also worked with 
two colors in one round. This pattern is 
used wherever a firm edge is required, as 
in welts, cuffs, and necks. Corrugated rib 
is a k2, p2 rib that uses one color for the 
knit stitches and a contrasting color for 
the purl stitches. Be sure to move the yarn 
to the back of the rib after working the p2 
so that all strands are carried across the 
back of the work. 


Pattern and color—Most Fair Isle patterns 
are small and symmetrical, with four or 
eight similar motifs. The pattern usually 
has an odd number of rows so that there is 
a center row, often accentuated with color. 
The patterns also do not have large areas 
of one color, the aim being to keep both 
colors moving as much as possible. 

There are literally hundreds of Fair Isle 
patterns, and only a small selection is shown 
here. Nevertheless, with an imaginative use 
of pattern and color combinations, the knit- 
ter can achieve many varied results. Fair 
Isle patterns can be classified into seven 
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categories, as shown in the drawings on 
pages 48 and 49: traditional OXO patterns, 
15 and 17 rows; peerie patterns, 1 to 7 rows 
(mainly used between border patterns); bor- 
der patterns, 9 to 13 rows; allover patterns; 
seeding patterns; large stars; peaked and 
waved patterns (the “peaks” and “waves” 
are shaded from light to dark). 

Seeding patterns are used to fill spaces 
between large patterns and therefore keep 
the colors moving. The panel gansey (cen- 
ter sweater in photo) on page 44 illustrates 
a typical use of seeding. The panel of large 
stars is worked up the center of the back, 
the front, and the sleeves, with a border 
pattern worked vertically at each side of 
the large stars. The rest of the patterned 
area is worked in seeding. 

Joining devices are used to link motifs 
and keep the colors moving between them, 
thus creating a good, workable pattern. The 
15-row traditional OXO pattern (top sweater 
in photo on page 44, and top of drawing, 
page 48) isolates a motif (O} and a cross (X) 
put together to form a pattern. Pattern re- 
peats, in other words, the number of stitches 
it takes to work the pattern once horizon- 
tally, can be varied, depending on the width 
of the joining device. This means the knit- 
ter can choose a pattern repeat that will fit 
an exact number of times into the total 
number of stitches in the garment body. 

There are two basic rules that apply to 
all Fair Isle knitting patterns. The first is 
absolute, and the second is more of a guid- 
ing principle: 

Rule 1: Only two colors are to be used in 
any one row or round. 

Rule 2: The degree of contrast between the 
background color and pattern color should 


remain as constant as possible throughout 
all color changes. This will ensure that the 
pattern is distinct throughout. 

Color schemes can be as simple or com- 
plex as the knitter chooses. Some Fair Isle 
working ganseys have only two colors, but 
the majority have several, with background 
and pattern colors changing frequently. Col- 
or changing follows the symmetry of the 
patterns, and often the center row is picked 
out for special treatment, as in the bottom 
drawing on the facing page. 

Despite what I have said, it is important 
for the knitter to realize that color choice 
is still a matter of individual taste. Just as 
the Fair Isle knitters discovered, I have 
found that experimentation and practice 
are the best ways to achieve success. It is 
perhaps wise for the beginner to start out 
with a scheme for a few well-balanced col- 
ors before attempting anything that is too 
complex. As with simple patterns, a sim- 
ple, well-thought-out color scheme can be 
very striking. 

Pleasing color schemes surround us all 
in méeny forms, both natural and man-made, 
and we should be inspired and influenced 
by them. Paintings, Persian carpets, weav- 
ing, gardens, flowers, landscapes—anything 
that takes our fancy is fair game for inter- 
pretation in Fair Isle. I live on the wild and 
windswept Isle of Lewis in the Outer Hebri- 
des and am constantly inspired by its sea- 
side, moorland, skies, and landscapes. 


Alice Starmore is a knitwear designer in 
Scotland. The garments and samples shown 
were knit in two-ply jumper-weight yarn, 
supplied by Messrs. Jamieson & Smith (SWB) 
Ltd. Photos on pages 45, 46, and 48 by author. 
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Circular cast-on 


Work the fourth 
needle into the first 
cast-on stitch. 


Lifted increase 
To make a new stitch, 
knit into the stitch below 
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Working steeks 


Wind both yarns around the needle several times and continue 


knitting. On the next round, drop these loops, and make 
a new set. Continue to create a ladder of yarn. 


Knitting up 
stitches 


43 A y) 4) 4 needle through 
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Grafting 

To join two pieces of knitting, 
weave the stitches together with 
a darning needle and a length 

of yarn four times as long as 

the finished seam needs to be. 


13-row border pattern with color emphasis at center 
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. the next stitch to be knitted. 


Slip the tip of the 


the inside loop of 
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Gansey Knitting 


A number of specific techniques are employed in gansey knitting. 
The points at which you need to use these techniques in knitting a 
gansey sweater are indicated in the drawing on page 51. 


Techniques 

lifted increase—This is sometimes referred to as an invisible 
increase and is used throughout the gansey. To make a new stitch, 
knit into the stitch below the next stitch to be knit. 


Steeks—This is the method of bridging an opening (such as a 
cardigan front) so that knitting may proceed in the round. 

Both yarns are wound loosely around the needle several times at 
the appropriate place in the round. In the next round, these loops 
are dropped off the needle, and a new set is made. A wide ladder 
of yarns is formed. Upon completion of the opening, the steek is cut 
open. (The yarn ends are darned in on the wrong side.) An extra 
stitch is worked at each side of the steek so that, after the steek is 
cut open, the stitches for sleeve or border—whichever the case 
may be—-can be knitted up through the extra stitches. 

At openings too wide to bridge with steeks (e.g., at necklines), 
the knitter divides the garment by separating the stitches for back 
and front. The neck-front stitches are placed on a holder. The 
right and left neck/shoulder and back are worked separately, flat, on 
two needles. The garment is worked as in flat knitting, but the 
knitter works on the right side, breaking off yarns at the end of each 
row. All ends are darned in when the garment is complete. 


Knitting up stitches—Slip the tip of the needle through the inside 
loop of the edge stitch and knit. Stitches are knitted up so there are 
no seams. For example, sleeve stitches are knitted up around the 
armhole, and the sleeve is Knitted down to the bottom instead of 
being knit separately and then sewn. Front bands of cardigans and 
armhole bands of slipovers are also knitted up. This technique is 
neater and produces a much better finish than bulky seams. 


Grafting—Grafting joins two pieces of knitting. A row of stitches 
between the two pieces of knitting is made with a darning needle, 
thus forming another row and making an invisible seam. 

Hold the two pieces of knitting so the stitches butt up against 
each other. Thread a darning needle with a length of yarn the same 
color as the knitting and about four times the seam length. The 
stitches are slipped off the needles a few at a time as you weave the 
stitches together, as shown in the drawing at left. 


Knitting guidelines 

1. Mark the first stitch to indicate the beginning of each round. 

2. After working the increase round, mark the first and center 
stitches. These are the seam stitches. They are positioned at the 
center underarms, thus dividing the body into back and front. 

3. The gusset is begun while the body is being knit. To work the 
gusset, inc 1 st at each side of the seam stitch; then work 3 rounds 
straight; continue in this way, increasing 1 st at each side of the 
gusset on every 4th round until you reach the armhole. Then place 
the gusset stitches on a holder, and knit the rest of the body. Pick 
up the gusset stitches with the sleeve stitches, and decrease the 
gusset at each side of every 4th round until only the seam stitch 
remains. Then begin the sleeve decreasing. 

4. Knit up the armhole stitches by knitting into every stitch. 
Sometimes knitting into every stitch will result in too many stitches, 
and the sleeve will flare out at the shoulder. The more even the 
tension, the better the result. It is preferable to work this out while 
you're knitting rather than to calculate it beforehand. The most 
accurate method, while a bit tedious, is to knit into every stitch and 
judge with your eye as you progress and then to knit 3 or 4 rounds. 
If the knitting looks as if it is flaring out, rip it out and knit up fewer 
stitches. Beware of knitting up too few stitches, however, as this 
will look equally awful. The important thing is to knit up the 
stitches evenly so the sleeve emerges straight from the shoulder. 

5. Work sleeve decreases in pairs, one k2tog, and one k2tog 

through back loops, at each side of the seam stitch. 

6. Fair Isle knitters often use a knitting belt to keep their knitting 
rigid and secure. The belt is made of leather and fastened with a 
buckle. The right needle is inserted into the holed pouch, which is 
stuffed with a material such as horsehair, which is loose enough so 
the needle can be inserted, yet firm enough to hold the needle in 
place. Knitting belts and authentic Shetland yarns are available from 
Messrs. Jamieson & Smith (SWB) Ltd., 90 North Rd., Lerwick, 
Shetland Isles ZE1 OPQ, United Kingdom. 
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Fair Isle patterns 


One square in a chart represents one 
stitch in a row or round. The black square 
represents the pattern color, and the 
empty square represents the background 
color. Begin working from the chart at 
the bottom row, and read from right to 
left across one horizontal repeat of the 
pattern. (The drawings on this page and 
page 50 illustrate how to isolate and 
vary a pattern repeat. Always mark out 
the repeat at the center of the pattern.) 
Most traditional OXO motifs (15-row 
and 17-row) and joining devices may be 
combined for any pattern repeat and for 
varied effect, but place them so both 
colors are moving at reasonable intervals. 
Border and peerie combinations offer 
infinite possibilities, and many Fair Isle 
knitters use a different border pattern 
of the same size throughout a garment 
(e.g., 9/3/9/3 rows repeated throughout, 
using a different 9-row pattern each time). 
A number of different-sized peeries and 
borders can work together (3/9/3/1/11/1 
repeated throughout, for example), but 
a simple, well-thought-out scheme can be 
effective too. A few plain rows between 
patterns create an interesting effect. 
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Shown here are bands of traditional OXO pat- 
terns in the traditional colors of natural 
white, red (from madder), gold (from a local 
vegetable dye), blue (from indigo), and natu- 
ral dark broun. Each band contains differ- 
ent variations on the motifs. 
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An arrangement of border and peerte pat- 
terns. Border patterns are 9-row to 13-row 
patterns; peerie patterns are 1-row to 7-row 
patterns, as shown in the drawings on the 
facing page. Hundreds of these patterns de- 
veloped as Fair Isle knitting became popular 
throughout mainland Britain in the 1920s. 
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2-row peeries 
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Designing a Fair Isle gansey 


The traditional Fair Isle 
gansey is a basic sweater shape 
with a round neck and 
dropped shoulder line. Similar 
to all British fisher ganseys, 
the Fair Isle features a 
diamond-shaped gusset 
underarm. The gusset makes 
movement easier (fishermen 
use their arms constantly, 
hauling nets, etc.) and 
reduces the strain on a weak 
part of the garment. Many 
modern ganseys omit the 
gusset, and some have 

shaped armholes. However, 
besides being traditional, the 
gusset is attractive and 
practical and well worth 
including in a design. 

These instructions are a 
detailed blueprint for designing 
and working out the 
calculations needed to knit a 
gansey. Not all Fair Isle 
patterns are so precise. Some 
don’t repeat exactly into the 
horizontal and vertical 
measurements, and unfinished 
horizontal repeats are hidden at 
the seam stitch where the 
round begins. This is acceptable, 
but I feel that the symmetry 
of pattern and color should be 
emphasized by their symmetrical 
placement. Vertical repeats 
are more easily dealt with. If 
the pattern doesn’t match at 
the shoulders, it can be 
finished at a complete repeat, 
and the remaining length 
worked in a seeding pattern 
to make an attractive seeded 
panel on the shoulder. 

I'd like to encourage you to 
work on your own and not 
follow exact instructions. For 
the purposes of illustration, 
however, in the diagram I 
have provided the 
measurements for a classic 
gansey to fit a 36-in. to 38-in. 
bust/chest. This example will 
make it easier for you to 
understand the relationship 
of the measurements in the 


calculations given in 
parentheses throughout the 
text. You can use these 
measurements as exact 
instructions, provided your 
tension is exactly 8 sts and 842 
rows to 1 in. The yarn I use 
to achieve this tension is 
Jamieson & Smith’s two-ply 
jumper-weight Shetland, 
which is a classic Fair Isle 
knitting weight. 


Measurements—Draw a 
diagram of the gansey, and note 
on it the exact measurements 
you need for the following: 

(A) Chest: At least 2 in. 

more than the actual 

body measurement. 

(B) Length from top of 
shoulder to base of sweater. 
(C) Length from underarm to 
base of sweater. 

(D) Armhole width. 

(E) Back-neck width. 

(F) Neck drop: 2 in. fora 
child; 2% in. for a small adult; 
3 in. for a large adult. 

(G) Sleeve length. 

(H) Sleeve width at top of cuff. 


Tension—To establish the 
number of stitches and rows 
required for these 
measurements, you must knit a 
patterned tension-gauge 
swatch, using the correct yarn 
and needles. You can also 
experiment with colors and 
patterns while working the 
tension-gauge swatch. It can be 
a circular piece of abouta 
hand’s width or a flat piece 
worked on two double- 
pointed needles, with yarns 
broken off at the end of each 
row and restarted, or joined in, 
on the right side of every 
new row. Cast on enough 
stitches so the piece 
measures at least 4 in. by 4 in. 
when laid flat. 

To calculate your tension, 
lay the piece on a flat surface 
and pin it down at the edges, 


Varying pattern repeats by changing joining devices 
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being careful not to stretch it. 
Using a firm ruler, note the 
exact number of stitches and 
rows to 1 in. Remember to 
count half stitches and half 
rows—a half stitch in 1 in. 
means 20 sts in a 40-in. width! 


Horizontal pattern repeats— 
Calculate the number of 
stitches required for the body 
by multiplying the chest 
measurement (A) by the stitch 
tension. (For example, 40-in. 
chest x 8 sts to the inch=320 
sts for the sweater body.) 

Divide your body stitches 
by the number of pattern 
repeats. Ideally, the patterns 
should repeat an even number 
of times around the body so 
the gansey will be perfectly 
symmetrical. (For example, a 
32-stitch pattern will fit 10 
times into a 320-stitch body, 
with 5 full patterns on the 
front and back.) 

The exception to this rule 
is a vertical allover pattern, 
where the pattern is 
asymmetrical. In this case, the 
opposite rule applies, and the 
pattern should be repeated an 
odd number of times so it 
corresponds on the garment 
front and back. Draw up the 
finalized pattern on graph paper. 


Corrugated rib—The 

corrugated rib requires fewer 
stitches and smaller size 
needles than the sweater body 
so that the rib is not too 

wide. Divide the number of 
body stitches by 

approximately 8 if you want an 
average rib, or by 
approximately 10 if you want it 
a little tighter. Reduce the 
number of body stitches by that 
amount to determine the 
number of stitches you need to 
cast on for the sweater rib. 
Make sure the resulting number 
will be evenly divisible by 4. 
Corrugated rib is a 4-stitch 


x placed to the motif 


repeat (k2, p2), and in order 
to ensure that the rib is correct 
all around the garment, the 
number of stitches must be 
divisible by 4. If it is not, add 
or subtract to adjust it. As the 
adjustment will be 3 sts at 
the most, it will not make a 
great deal of difference to the 
overall width. (320 sts for 
body + 8=40. 320—40= 280 sts 
to cast on for the rib.) 


Vertical pattern repeats— 
Calculate and note the length 
of the patterned area by 
subtracting the rib length from 
measurement B (the length 
from top of shoulder to base of 
sweater). Calculate the 
number of rounds required for 
the length by multiplying the 
tension gauge by the length 

of the patterned area. 

(if measurement 

B—rib length= 22 in., and 

the row tension is 8/2 rows to 
1 in., 187 rounds are required 
for the patterned length of the 
body: 22x842= 187.) 

Then calculate the number 
of pattern repeats that will 
divide evenly into this 
number. If necessary, reduce or 
increase the rib length so the 
patterns match at the shoulder, 
either at the center of a 
pattern or at a completed 
pattern. Calculate and note 
the number of patterned 
rounds required to the 
underarm in the same way: 
measurement C—rib length. 


The gusset—To plan the size 
and starting point of the gusset, 
use the stitch gauge to 
determine the number of 
stitches required at its widest 
point (approximately 2% in. for 
a small size and 3 in. fora 
large). The number of stitches 
needed will always be an odd 
number, as the gusset begins by 
increasing at each side of a 
central stitch. 


This example uses a fairly large cross, closely 


. This example uses the same motif and a smaller joining device, again closely placed. 
H « The pattern repeat has been marked up and down the center of the motif, whereas 
# | the example above is marked up and down the center of the joining device. 
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Gansey knitting plan 
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Decrease at each side _ 
of seam stitch.——— 


Knit up stitches | 
around armholes.’ 


Increase evenly on 
last rib round. ———| 


Mark center stitch of round (seam stitch). —— 


of E for front neck=31 sts. 
Remaining stitches to be 
reduced =49—31=18. 
Therefore, reduce 9 sts at 
each side, evenly within 20 
rows [every 2nd row plus 2 
rows straight].) 

At this stage check all 
calculations and knit the body 
of the gansey. Before starting 
to knit, read “Knitting 
guidelines” on page 47. 


To calculate the number of 
rounds required from the first 
increase to the last 
(increasing every 4th round), 
use this formula: Rounds 
required= (Total number of 
increased stitches x 2)—3. (For 
example: Number of stitches in 
gusset= 21, so number of 
stitches increased = 20. 
Rounds required: 

[20x2] -—3=37. 

The gusset begins 37 rounds 
before the underarm, which is 
measurement C—rib length.) 


SEE 


| The sleeve—Knit up the 
stitches evenly around the 
armhole by knitting into the 
| extra stitch at the edge (see 
| drawing, page 47). Note the 
number of stitches knit up and 
work out the sleeve as follows: 
Calculate the number of 
pattern rounds required for the 
sleeve length (measurement 
G—rib length), and, if 
necessary, adjust the rib so 
that you'll end with a complete 
pattern. Remember to begin 
the sleeve pattern at the body 
underarm, and work 
downward so the pattern will 
match across the body and 
sleeve when the sweater is 
worn. (Note the sleeve 





Neck—Calculate and note 
how many rounds in the neck 
drop (measurement F), and 
note where the front-neck 
shaping begins, based on 
your design. Calculate how 
many stitches are in the back 
neck (measurement E). 

Shape the front neck by 
placing roughly two thirds of 
the number of stitches in E 
on a holder at the center front 
neck, and reduce the 
remainder on each side within 
the F number of rounds. 

(For example: If F=20 rows 
and E=49 sts, approximately % | 
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In this example 


G =_— for a size 36-38 
——— re sweater: 
— A=40 in. 
B=24% in. 
C=15% in. 
D=9 in. 
E=6% in. 
F=2% in. 
G= 18 in. 
H=97% in. 
yagi 
shoulders. 





——— 


Working steeks at armholes 





pattern on the traditional 
sweater on page 44.) 

Calculate the number of 
stitches required for the sleeve 
at the top of the cuff 
(measurement H). In order to 
calculate the number of 
stitches to be decreased down 
the sleeve, add 1 st (seam 
stitch) to the number knit up 
around the armhole, and 
subtract measurement H. 

(142 armhole sts+1 seam 
stitch=1483 sts. 
Measurement H=77 sts. 
Number of stitches to be 
decreased: 143—77=66.) 

To place the decreases 
evenly down the sleeve, 
subtract the gusset rounds 
from the total patterned sleeve 
rounds, and divide the result 
(the remaining patterned sleeve 
rounds) by half the stitches 
to be decreased (2 sts are 


| decreased in 1 round). This 


will tell you how frequently you 
need to decrease along the 
sleeve length. 

(Total patterned rounds 
[measurement G—rib 

length] =136. 

Gusset rounds=37. 








Mark first 
stitch of round 
_/seam stitch). 


oa 


Remaining sleeve rounds: 
136—37=99. 

Half the number of 
decreases = 33. 

99+ 33=3. 

Therefore, decrease 2 sts 
every 3rd round.) 

You should also work a 
decrease round around the 
bottom of the sleeve before 
beginning the cuff rib so the rib 
will be tighter than the 
sleeve. Make sure the resulting 
number is divisible by 4. 


Center the sleeve pattern—To 


center the pattern on the 


= 


sleeve, divide the number of 
stitches knitted up around the 
armhole by the number of 
stitches in one pattern repeat. 
(Stitches knit up around 
armhole= 142. 
Stitches in one pattern 
repeat= 19. 
Repeats across sleeve: 
142-19=7 repeats+11 sts.) 
To center the pattern on 
the sleeve, work the last 5 sts 
of the pattern repeat, repeat 
the 19 pattern sts 7 times, and 
then work the first 6 sts of 
the patternrepeat. OU 
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Paste, 


and Copy 


Developing textile designs 


with inspiration 


from an exhibition 


by Colette Wolff 


here are times when I’m impatient 
with the designs that emerge from 
my subconscious, when I feel as if 
| / my eye and hand move in direc- 
tions too closely related to what 
I've previously explored. At these times I 
need to revitalize my mental imagery with 
visual information of a different kind. I 
want insights that will push me out of 
tracks I’ve drawn before. 

I knew that the Metropolitan Museum’s 
exhibition of art from India would be the 
kind of vision-stretching experience I could 
use. Indian artists stylized their people, 
animals, and landscapes with distinctive 
grace. They excelled in decorating bands, 
borders, and backgrounds with calligraphy 
and twining florals. Their artisans orna- 
mented objects with intricate, interlacing 
patterns. Although formality is a charac- 
teristic of the Indian artistic tradition, aus- 
terity is not. Indian artists reveal a delight- 
ful disdain for plain surfaces. 

In addition to my desire to enjoy and 
better understand the Indian approach to 
art and decoration, I particularly wanted 
to study the Indian fusion of florals into 
pattern. I wanted source material for tex- 
tile interpretation, specifically, for cloth- 
ing and accessories. 

[ve watched artists sketching subjects 
before them with sure and swift strokes of 
the pen, but that’s not me. I erase a lot. So, 
when I went to the Metropolitan, I took 
graph paper and a pencil with a good eraser. 
Before arriving, I had decided to ignore de- 
signs that were already part of a fabric. 
Concentrating on paintings and objects, | 
searched out elements I might have over- 
looked had pleasure been my only pur- 
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pose. I peered closely at cloisonné bowls 
and metal containers. I examined weaponry 
and jewelry. I was especially captivated by 
the watercolors that chronicled Indian life 
over many centuries, and I sketched detail 
after detail from the fanciful environments 
those Indian artists created to surround a 
focal portrait or scene. 

I left the museum saturated with discov- 
eries, carrying pages of sketches, with my 
various purposes in attending the exhibi- 
tion more than satisfied. In addition, a 
dormant affection for beadwork had been 
revived by the Baroda Carpet (photo, fac- 
ing page). This astonishing textile jewel 
sticks in my mind as much for its remark- 
able extravagance as for its shimmering 
beauty—a 5-ft. 7%4-in. by 8-ft. 7'%-in. sur- 
face of pearls, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, 
and glass beads sewn on deerskin and silk 
in a bordered, arabesque design. 

Back in the bright, hard light of my stu- 
dio, I chose certain designs from the sketches 
I had made on site for development into 
line drawings. With the aid of compass, 
protractor, ruler, and triangle, I enlarged 
each design, judging proportions by eye. To 
eliminate what I call the “wiggly-line syn- 
drome,” I used templates, French curves, 
and straightedges when inking shapes, and 
I relied on white correction fluid and a 
brush to cover mistakes. I drew one repeat 
of a design or one mirror-image half of a 
design and left the rest to the copier. 

I’m a devoted fan of the copying ma- 
chine. It saves hours of tedious work and 
allows me to experiment with abandon. To 
begin, I had copies of the inked line draw- 
ings made on acetates, then had paper copies 
made of each side of the acetates so that I 


had mirror images. I cut and pasted the 
copies together in order to get a complete 
picture of each motif. I had copies made of 
that result and began to play the game of 
“What If?” “What if I added this. . .elimi- 
nated this... put these together?” “What if 
I separated. ..changed...trimmed.. .re- 
duced?” If I tried something and it didn’t 
work, I chucked it into the wastebasket 
without a regret, as there were always more 
copies for another attempt. 

My tools for this orgy of cut-and-paste 
were scissors, rubber cement, white correc- 
tion fluid with brush, and a proportional 
scale, with minimal use of pen and ink. I 
relied heavily on a copier that could be set 
anywhere between 62% and 100%. In some 
instances, I continued the cut-and-paste 
process through generations of copies of 
copies of copies. When I arrived at a design 
solution that suited my intention, I made 
multiple copies for coloring. 

Perhaps I was deprived in kindergarten, 
since I like to color so much now. I use 
felt-tip pens. I love their brilliance and the 
fact that they’re so easy to use; they can be 
layered for depth, and some types can be 
blended with a wet brush. Knowing that I 
had extra copies of the design for fresh 
starts or for covering an offensive area with 
a pasted cutout, I tried colors that I'd hesi- 
tate to combine if I were dealing with a 
textile work in progress. 

Sometimes the coloring of a design seems 
obvious, making direct, hands-on color se- 
lection with the actual maverials irresist- 


Detail of Baroda Carpet, 5 ft. 7% in. by 8 ft. 


7% in., ca. 1865. Collection of Seethadevi 
Holding. Photo by Christian Poite. 
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From her India! ehistohiee, ( olette: " “olff selected three Koved motifs whose interesting sithowettés and rE meee interior shines would rranslate 
well into beading, applique, or knitting designs for an evening purse and a sweater. 





Wolff then made line drawings from the sketches. Since the floral images are symmetrical, she inked only half of each image, then photocopied 
and reassembled them into complete images, cutting, pasting, whiting-out, and reinking when necessary. 
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Wolff worked the design for a sweater in several colorings and feels that the one at bottom right is the most successful. By changing the dominant 
hue, she varied the design significantly. 


ible. But if a design is composed of many 
areas, each of which needs to be assigned a 
color, I always color-plan on paper before 
committing to fiber. 

Even though an Indian influence is vague- 
ly present in my final designs, it’s unlikely 
that someone could go further to identify 
the precise source. Most people wouldn't 
even make the Indian connection, so wide 
is the distance created by dramatic changes 
in scale, color, and context. If you had 
gone to the India! exhibition, sketched the 
same details, and carried each one through 
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to a design conclusion, your textile resolu- 
tion would be different from mine, with a 
different relationship to the image that start- 
ed it all. Our final designs might not even 
share a spiritual resemblance. Designing 
from a specific source is like jazz improvi- 
sation: A theme can have infinite variations 
and will surface only fleetingly, in snatches, 
if you listen very closely. 

The next time you feel the need for an 
infusion of inspiration, visit a local muse- 
um or historical site with paper and pencil 
in hand, or find an art book with illustra- 


tions that show potential for your project. 
You don’t need classroom training to make 
a line drawing with mechanical aids or to 
cut and paste from copier-printed repro- 
ductions. When you start to probe the pos- 
sibilities of a design, remove yourself from 
the influence of the source so you can 
evaluate what you're doing on its own terms. 
Flow with your imagination. Your major 
problem may be knowing when to stop. L) 


Colette Wolff designs needlework and soft 
sculpture in her home in New York City. 
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The Body as Canwas 
Borrowings and innovations in 
structure, surface, and material: 


An exhibit of East Village 
clothing 










by Harold Koda 





One day, the three curators of The Galler- 
ies at the Fashion Institute of Technology 
went shopping in New York City’s East Vil- 
lage. After a few carefully-thought-out pur- 
chases, they arranged an exhibit of the 
work of contemporary clothing designers. 

The East Village, marked by the residents’ 
commitment to idiosyncratic style—in dress, 
lifestyle, attatude—is New York’s current 
art center and the source of many wnnova- 
_ tions that eventually find their way to 7th 
Avenue, sometimes intact, often diluted for 
the mass market. The Fashion Institute, 
which 1s located on 7th Avenue, is the train- 
ing ground for the industry’s new clothing 
and textile designers, ulustrators, marketers, 
and manufacturers. 

This exhibit was not meant to show a sea- 
sonal line or a fashion trend forecast. Many 
of the design ideas and immuses represented 
have already passed through the East Village, 
as artists are on to new ideas. What Harold 
Koda, Richard Martin, and Laura Sinder- 
brand did, however, was provide a sampling 
of designs that represented the trends in the 
East Vilage from 1980 to 1985 and celebrat- 
ed the area east of 2nd Avenue and south of 
14th Street as a community of artists and in- 
novators in clothing design. What follows is 
an excerpt from Koda’s comment during a 
tour of the galleries. 


™, hen Richard, Laura, and I 

\_ first went into the East Vil- 

lage, it was to a perfor- 

mance by Charles Busch 

at the Limbo Lounge. The Busch ensemble 

is a performance group that gets dressed 

up in period costume—that evening it was 

the mod ’60s—and I thought it would be 

interesting for us to see. The space where 

they were performing is primarily an art 

gallery, but it’s also a club where there are 

music shows and that sort of thing. The 

three of us immediately noticed that the 

audience was as interestingly dressed as 
the costumed characters on stage. 

That evening we realized that the East 
Village was a place where all of the arts in- 
tersect, where contemporary style starts, 
and that was the nucleus of this exhibi- 
tion. One of the things we dismissed very 
early on was the notion of trying to put to- 
gether outfits as they are worn by East Vil- 
lagers. It was highly unlikely that we could 
successfully reconstruct individual styles 
even one or two years old. Unless we could 
go up to an individual and ask, “What did 
you wear on October 3, 1982?” and he or 


“Graffiti” dress (far left) was the spontane- 
ous collaboration of Jean Michel Basquiat, 
Frederick Brathwaite, Crash, Daze, Keith 
Haring, Kenny Scharf, Dondi White, and Fu- 
tura 2000. The images were made with spray 
paint and Magic Markers. Katpeacent’s 
dresses (near left) are painted with Krylon, 
acrylics, and Puffy Paint and recall ’60s femi- 
nist, nonuke, and antiwar metaphors, and 
Hanna-Barbera-like cartoon figures. 
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she could pull out the whole outfit, it would 
be a spurious methodology in terms of put- 
ting together a collection. We have, for ex- 
ample, a photograph of Madonna wearing a 
man’s used overcoat—that was a signifi- 
cant East Village trend—but for us to go 
out to Cheap Jack’s, purchase a similar 
vintage man’s overcoat, and put it on a fe- 
male mannequin would not be capturing 
the phenomenon. It would be artificial, per- 
haps even dishonest. 

Instead, what we’ve done in this first 
gallery is to provide a sort of orientation to 
East Village style as it is and was actually 
worn. We've done this through the photo- 
graphs of Amy Arbus, Ben Buchanan, and 
Stephan Lupino, which picture, respective- 
ly, East Village people on the street, in the 
clubs, and around the galleries. The wall of 
photographs suggests the way real people 
dress in the East Village as opposed to 
what the designers are designing. Although 
much of what designers produce reflects 
the styles of the neighborhood or intro- 
duces trends to the area, they are not nec- 
essarily the exclusive sources of East Vil- 
lage style. The kids in the photographs 
might be wearing a Linda Geraci or Jill 
Van Dyke hat, but the rest of it could be a 
little Comme des Gargons or some thrift- 
shop pieces—all just held together by a 
strong individual aesthetic. In contrast to 
these photographs of “looks” improvised 
by East Villagers are the actual examples 
of costume in the show, all of which are by 
designers who are selling, showing, or liv- 
ing in the East Village. 

For the most part, these designers are 
young—in their 20s and 30s—with all kinds 
of backgrounds: Some are working on 7th 
Avenue to support their more satisfying 
design work; others live, work, and run 
their shops exclusively within the East Vil- 
lage. It really varies. The only constant is 
their interest in design as an expression of 
themselves, not predicated on commercial- 
ity the way it is when you're in the industry. 

There’s never been an article in any of 
the major art journals that has set up cate- 
gories for East Village art, which is cur- 
ious. Whenever there has been any kind of 
intense cultural expression, people gener- 
ally will start to talk about a movement. 
But other than graffiti, there hasn’t been 
any systematic critical differentiation of 
the varied art styles generated in the area. 
And so we tried to identify the myriad 
styles in some workable way. In the final 
analysis, however, we found that we 
couldn’t, because too many artists over- 
lapped categories. 

The first gallery was supposed to be Con- 
ceptual; the second gallery was what we 
called our Slime-and-Ooze Gallery, with pri- 
mordial imagery, punk things, things that 
were slightly spooky, oozy material; and 
the final gallery was, as Richard called it, 
Glamour and Glitz—things that were much 
more extroverted, more oriented toward sur- 
face pattern and extravagant ornamenta- 


tion. As we gathered material, we found 
that the designers could slip easily from 
one category to another. For example, Kat- 
peacent, who uses a lot of spray paint on 
fabric, is in the third gallery, but her very 
political imagery could easily fit into the 
Conceptual Gallery. So what we ended up 
doing was sticking to these three categor- 
ies, but only loosely, and ultimately relat- 
ing to things visually. 

The Conceptual Gallery shows either the 
interesting cut of materials, a use of art, 
political, or social references, or some other 
intention beyond the simple designing of 
fashion. Keni Valenti, for example, is very 
interested in the Constructivist movement, 
so his drawings are very linear and geo- 
metric. His clothing, which seems so clas- 
sic on, is more apparently innovative off. 

Nick Nix uses propagandistic towels from 
Communist countries as pop appliqués (left 
photo, page 59). I don’t know where he 
found them, but I’ve seen them in Europe, 
where if you go to a flea market, you'll find 
pictures of Mao on tea towels. They’re not 
absorbent; I think they’re just propagan- 
distic banners you hang on the wall. 

Some of the garments in the Conceptual 
Gallery are concerned with the manipula- 
tion of pattern parts. In many cases, you 
can see what the idea is when the garment 
is flat better than you can when it’s worn. 
Susan Backus has used cotten tubing verti- 
cally in her skirt (right photo, page 58) so 
that there are no seams. It is fitted with 
elastic and garter hooks. She uses the cot- 
ton tubing horizontally for the top, which 
means you have two armholes, but not a 
neck hole or waist hole. So she’s just slashed 
it here and slashed it there and bound it 
all up with elastic. It’s a concept more 
than a construction. It hasn’t been draped; 
it just started out flat. Another interesting 
aspect of this piece is its asymmetry. There’s 
a sense of throwing everything off. This 
sleeve starts at the back neckline, and this 
one starts at the front neckline. Every- 
thing’s slightly twisted. The found mate- 
rials—the garter hooks and the elastic 
bands—are external ornaments, as well as 
structural devices. 

We have very little in the exhibit in terms 
of graffiti art, although it put the East Vil- 
lage on the map. Graffiti was very short- 
lived. We think of it as having been around 
for a while, but it was at its most vital for 
only three or four years. Katpeacent’s dresses 
(facing page, at right) were the first things 
that we found. Technically they relate to 
the way people who do graffiti on the street 
approach their art; Kenny Scharf, for ex- 
ample, frequently uses a stencil and spray 
paint. These garments have the linear qual- 
ity of a Magic Marker; they’re just drawings 
on a surface, but they take a very political 
point of view. There’s one painting by the 
artist Mark Kostabi that I really wanted in 
the show. It shows two Tyrannosaurus rex 
facing right, with a picture of the Eiffel 
Tower in the corner, the Philip Johnson 
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Susan Backus’s “Two-Piece Garter Dress” 
(above), which began as a flat construction rather 
than a draped design, is a knit tube dress that 
required a finish along its cut edges. Backus’s 
quick solution was to attach elastic bands and 
garter fastenings that also provide ornament 
and structure. A knit tube is used vertically to 
form the skirt and horizontally for the top, with 
cuts made for neckline and waist openings. 
Lari Shox, the creator of the “Eye-Can-See” suit 
(left), is a rock ’v’ roll performer. He paints on 
vintage men’s suits and shirts with acrylics in 
a neo-surrealistic (a recent trend in the East 
Village), neo-expressionistic style. Shox gives 
away a record to anyone who purchases one of 
his suits. 


AT&T Building on the left, and they’re 
wearing party hats to suggest a sort of jet- 
setty lifestyle of these things that are be- 
coming extinct. A lot of designers are us- 
ing dinosaurs. It’s a nostalgic looking-back 
to childlike images, but imbued now with 
political meaning. Katpeacent’s dinosaurs 
are confronting each other on a field of 
American and Soviet flags with happy faces 
and peace symbols. 

This dress (at far left in the photo on 
page 56) is a collaboration of a whole group 
of artists, and it’s the one manifestation of 
the early East Village scene that we have 
that is pure graffiti. It's by Keith Haring, 
Kenny Scharf, Crash, Daze, Futura 2000, 
Jean-Michel Basquiat, Dondi White, Fred- 
erick Braithwaite—all of the graffiti artists 
represented by the Fun Gallery (the art 
gallery that brought graffiti in off the 
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Nick Nix’s images of the socialistic leaders in 
his “Stalin Pullover” (above right) and “Lenin 
Coat” (above left) are propagandistic jacquard 
hangings cut out and appliqued onto simply 
shaped naturatl-fiber garments. They allude to 
Andy Warhol's pop icons, where Mao figured 
as importantly in a 20th-century pantheon as 
did Elvis and Marilyn Monroe. 


Susan Backus’s garments (right) are felt re- 
verse appliqué. Colored fabrics are applied to 
the back of the black, cut-out cloth. The work 1s 
more complicated and time-consuming than 
much of the surface design in the exhibit, but 
as felt isv’t woven and doesn’t ravel, the edges 
needn't be finished. The garment shapes are 
simple, two-dimenstonal T-cuts and A-lines. 


streets). It’s just spray-painted, inside-out 
sweat fabric. 

If there’s any similarity between the art- 
ists and the designers, it’s that they all ex- 
ploit whatever medium gets the visual mes- 
sage across the fastest. And frequently 
there’s very little consideration, at least in 
this show, for how long each piece will 
last. Clothing and textiles are used primar- 
ily as expressive devices. This is changing 
as designers are starting to see that there 
are certain commerical requirements as well. 
But, typically, you have somebody like Lari 
Shox—his main concern is not what his 
canvas is, but that he has a canvas, period. 
Increasingly, people are going to worry about 
dyes holding and whether a garment can 
be dry-cleaned. 

There are a few people who are very so- 
phisticated in their manipulation of fabric, 
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but for the most part, it’s really what works 
and what is fastest. At the expense of cou- 
turelike finish, you have a sense of imme- 
diacy to everything. One example of the 
improvisational use of materials is Puffy 
Paint, a sort of latex you apply in stick 
form, which, when heated, puffs up. It’s 
like foam. There’s also the use of ready- 
mades, like those big flannel “tapestries” 
you can buy on 14th Street—it’s a way of 
getting highly colored iconographic orna- 
mentation. Many designers take material 
that preexists—a coat or jacket or rain- 
coat—and then paint on it, usually with 
acrylic or something else that’s fast-drying. 

What creates the most vibrant visual ef- 
fect—that’s the ultimate criterion, not wear- 
ability. Even when you think about Susan 
Backus’s pieces (right photo, above), you 
know there’s all of this work put into it, 


but the feltis really not heavyweight. Felts 
distort, especially when they’re that thin. 
It’s more the getting down of the design 
that’s important, even though there’s a great 
deal of care taken in terms of the reverse 
appliqué. The final considerations are not 
the ones that would be typical of an up- 
town merchandiser. 

Some of the designers are very conscious 
of proper construction, and most of them 
are becoming conscious of it. But you have 
to remember that they’re not charging too 
much. If these designers were meticulous 
about everything, they wouldn’t have a 
clientele—they’d price themselves out. If 
you're creating things with a strong visual 
impact, that’s the trade-off, because no- 
body’s going to pay $500 for something he 
or she can wear twice to the Palladium. 
Maybe $75, but what can you make for $75 
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that has that kind of impact? You have to 
be more improvisational and creative in 
terms of how to get it done inexpensively 
so that it’s possible to sell it. I mean it’s 
great to have them, but one is unlikely to 
pay Giorgio Armani prices for Bayard’s flag 
pants. And yet it’s a fun item, and if it’s 
under $100 you might buy it, but if it’s 
over $200 you might not. 

Animal X really was instrumental in pro- 
moting the Madonna style that all the teen- 
agers have been doing. Her evening dress 
(left photo, above) is actually an old satin 
corset she used as an external bodice and 
then draped with lace asymmetrically to 
form a skirt. The dress didn’t fit our man- 
nequins, so we had our conservation team 
dye a net shawl to match so we could cam- 
ouflage the discrepancy. We have a person 
who is very good at dyeing. She said it was 
actually quite easy to get the right color, 
and she suspects that these pieces were 
dyed with a household product. Again, it 
was just whatever was at hand. 

Vincene Collura and Joan Walsh are two 
designers who work on 7th Avenue and are 
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typical of the kind of people (Susan Backus 
is another) who have uptown jobs but need 
some sort of venue for their real sensibili- 
ties. They opened a shop called Formula, 
where they play around with exciting fab- 
rics. This jacket (right photo, above) is a 
simple shape—dropped shoulder, dropped, 
notched collar—in crushed lamé with a sat- 
in-acetate big shirt. We saw an increasing 
use of materials that in the ’70s were com- 
pletely verboten to people of taste. Now 
there’s a revival of some of the synthetic 
stuff in conjunction with the interest in 
the ’60s. That weird smell that acetate has 
seems modern, secure. You see these same 
hot colors in the art too, very much a re- 
vival of 50s and ’60s. 

No one thing is a unifying East Village 
trend; rather, as we went from shop to 
shop, we discovered that it was completely 
eclectic. It ranges from the most yuppie- 
style dressing to the most fetishistic leath- 
er clothing. We saw almost every kind of 
technique. There are a lot of people whom 
we didn’t include because they just didn't 
fit our very narrow categories. The only 





Vincene Collura and Joan Walsh have mainstream jobs in the fashion 
industry, but use their East Village shop, Formula, as a venue for more 
personally expressive work. The oversized coat and knee-length dress 
(above) are the simple shapes of a man’s jacket and shirt. The fabrics 
are aggressively synthetic materials in hot “Pop” colors: crushed 
lamé and crumpled satin acetate. 


The evening dress at left is by Animal X, whose use of corselettes antici- 
pated the look Madonna made popular. In her garments, ready-made 
long-line bras, corsets, and Merry Widows are used as bodices, along 
with RIT-dyed net and acetate satin skirts. Her use of hot “Pop” colors 
and synthetic materials harkens back to the ’60s. 


thing that all our designers have in com- 
mon is a sense of the body as a canvas for 
visual expression. The way that they get 
there is sometimes very sophisticated and 
sometimes very naive. If we saw something 
that was too negligent of function, however, 
we tended not to respond to it. Laura, who 
is one of the curators, was a professor in 
FIT’s fashion-design department. So if some- 
thing was too ill-made, no matter how in- 
ventive it was, she just couldn't rationalize 
including it in the exhibit, particularly since 
our intention was to inspire the students. 
We didn’t want to say that all rules are 
thrown out the window. In the final analy- 
sis, if you have some sort of technical fa- 
cility and you have the ideas, that makes 
for a successful design product. Too little 
of one or too little of the other is going to 
end up with a far less interesting resolu- 
tion of design. O 


Harold Koda is curator of the costume col- 
lection of the Edward C. Blum Design Labo- 
ratory at The Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Photos by Dick Swift. 
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Thread Weaving 


A textural fabric from 
the knitting machine 


by Joan Sample 


hread weaving, also called inlay or 
knit-weave, is often overlooked by 
even the most courageous machine 
' knitter. But if you are searching 
for a way to knit handspuns and 
textured yarns, this technique is the an- 
swer. It produces a reversible fabric that 
looks like a combination of weaving and 
knitting. Thread-woven fabric can be very 
lightweight with minimal surface texture, 
heavy enough for outerwear and textured 
like a weft-faced rep weave, or any weight 
or texture in between. 

In thread weaving, two yarns work togeth- 
er. A background yarn, generally fine and 
textureless, creates a plain knit founda- 
tion that holds the weaving yarn in place. 
It must be strong because it’s under a great 
deal of tension. The weaving yarn is laid, 
row by row, into the purl side of the back- 
ground knitting. It is usually much heavier 
than the background yarn, but it can be 
anything—raw fleece locks, handspun yarns, 
ribbon, threaded beads. Of the many yarns 
I’ve sampled for thread weaving, however, 
my mainstay is still my own custom-dyed 
and handspun yarns (see page 63). 

As you knit, you will begin to see the ad- 
vantages of this technique. Your fabric will 
feel stable and dense like hand-woven cloth 
but will have the ease and drape of a knit. 
Because of its construction, the fabric will 
stretch minimally across its width and will 
not bag out, as many heavy knits will do. 





Equipment—Thread weaving is a single- 
bed technique done only on the back bed 
of the knitting machine. All the necessary 
equipment is supplied with the single-bed 
machine. I thread-weave on my Singer 360 
and Singer 155, using the machine as is. 
Brother, Toyota, and Superba machines are 
also equipped for thread weaving. 

Check your machine manual for instruc- 
tions on locating and setting your weaving 
brushes, which push the weaving yarn down 
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Reversible fabric thread-woven with bulky handspun plied with sewing thread. Fleece dyed with 
Cibalan Pre-metallized and Lanaset dyes was carded into a sunset color range from gold to navy. 
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Thread weaving with the standard knitting carriage. The cream weaving yarn is behind the 
yarn holder. The background yarn is a black two-ply handspun. 
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With the automatic weaving arm, the weaving yarn is threaded through the slot in the attach- 
ment. It will slide back and forth as each row of knitting is done. 
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and keep it in place as you knit. Take the 
ribber off your machine, as the loops and 
brushed yarns can easily catch and snag 
on the sinker posts and needle hooks. 

Both the background and weaving yarns 
are threaded through separate tension arms. 
The knitting yarn is threaded through the 
carriage in the normal way, and the weav- 
ing yarn is threaded through one of the 
yarn holders on the sides of the carriage, 
as shown in the top photo at left. You 
manually move the weaving yarn to the 
yarn holder on the other side of the car- 
riage after each row is knit. 

An automatic weaving arm (bottom photo 
at left) available for the Singer 360 is well 
worth purchasing if you find yourself hooked 
on the technique. It allows you to thread 
your weaving yarn through an internal path- 
way that shifts the weaving yarn to the 
other side after it has been woven in one 
direction, eliminating all those tedious arm 
and hand motions. 

I have discovered two disadvantages to 
the automatic thread-weaving arm. You must 
thread-weave every row, and you cannot 
change yarns without cutting your weaving 
yarn, leaving many cut ends to deal with. 
If you choose a texture or pattern that uses 
many colors or infrequent thread weaving, 
the regular carriage is better. 


Creating pattern and texture——Surface pat- 
terns are produced as the weaving thread 
floats over and under selected background 
stitches. There are two basic weaving meth- 
ods: manually selecting the needles and 
automatic weaving, using a punch card. 
You can also combine these methods. In 
both methods the weaving yarn passes over 
the selected needles and under the unse- 
lected needles. To manually select the nee- 
dles, at the start of each row, move for- 
ward into holding postion the individual 
needles you need for your pattern, lay in 
the weaving thread over those needles, and 
then knit the row (see drawing at left). 

In the automatic method, the machine 
reads punch cards, as in regular pattern 
knitting, to determine which needles to se- 
lect. The punched holes correspond to the 
floats where the weaving yarn is taken over 
the selected needles. The weaving yarn runs 
ahead of the carriage, which is set for knit. 
Most machines supply some punch cards 
specifically for thread weaving. These cards 
are good for experimenting with. The 1-1 
card (every other needle), 2-1, 1-2, and 2-2 
all give subtle patterns and dense fabric 
but allow you to easily see your mistakes. 

By using your punch card set in regular 
motion, you will be able to create an over- 
all raised pattern of floats, similar to the 
reverse side of a Fair Isle pattern. Experi- 
ment with less textured yarns, as a pattern 
combined with a great deal of texture may 
be overwhelming. Try leaving the punch 
card in the hold position in order to create 
a vertical-stripe pattern. You may also use 
these two methods together by stopping 
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Joan Sample models a sweater with a fleece-woven yoke. She colored the fleece with Lanaset 
dyes. After the yoke was thread-woven, she fulled it by putting it into a washer for two minutes 
of agitation and spun it dry to slightly felt the loose locks together for a more stable texture. 





After manually selecting the needles, Sample lays in raw-fleece locks over a wool background 
yarn. She holds the ends of the locks as she pushes the knitting arm over them in order to pre- 
vent the fleece from bouncing up off the needles. 
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Custom yarns for 

thread weaving 

When planning a thread-woven project, 
keep in mind that the weaving yarn lies 
only on the surface of the fabric, so 
many novelty or handspun yarns that are 
too scratchy or fuzzy to be next to the 
skin can be used for thread weaving. The 
background yarn should be comfortable. 

By spinning my own yarns, I can 
produce varying textures and plied 
combinations not easily found on the 
commercial yarn market. I buy mohair 
and wool fleeces locally or from New 
Zealand. I look for long staple and good 
luster. The softness of the fleece is not 
usually important. 

With raw fleece in hand and 
everywhere else, I start my dye work. I use 
only synthetic dyes, either Lanaset or 
Cibalan Pre-metallized, as they are 
extremely reliable for their 
washfastness and lightfastness. These 
dyes, manufactured by Ciba-Geigy, are 
produced with different dye additives but 
require similar dye procedures. 

Lanaset offers ten base colors and 
yields a complete color range—clear, 
bright colors and soft, muted pastels. 
You can produce intense coitors by 
combining Lanaset’s black or brown 
dyes with other colors by mixing and 
overdyeing. Neutrals and toners can be 
mixed for overdyeing. Lanaset dyes are 
gradually taking the place of the less 
available pre-metallized dyes. 

I dye primarily in the fleece so I can 
color-blend or variegate as I card. I try to 
keep no less than 100 to 125 colors of 
dyed wool and mohair on hand for 
designing new yarns. I never know 
when a bit of deep violet or brillant 
turquoise will make all the difference. 
After ve dyed my fleece and air-dried it, 
I store it in perforated cellophane bags 
on shelves that line my studio walls and 
form a color rainbow from which I can 
work and plan. 

As I card and then handspin, my 
mind races between color and texture. 
The texture of thread-weaving yarns can 
be almost as loopy, lumpy, bulky, or 
hairy as you like. I generally spin a 
medium-to-bulky-weight singles for my 
weaving yarn. Occasionally I ply this 
yarn with regular sewing thread or a 
fine wool or silk yarn in order to add 
texture and loft. Plying is a way to 
introduce an accent color into your 
garment. To add even more texture, I 
frequently insert dyed mohair or wool 
locks between my handspun singles and 
its plying yarn. 

It isn’t necessary to use primarily plied 
yarns in thread weaving, as it is in regular 
knitting. The structure of thread-woven 
fabric prevents garment torque caused by 
yarn twist. Thread weaving every row 
with a plain singles or a two-ply yarn of 
medium to bulky weight yields the 
stable and durable fabric required for 
outerwear. To compensate for the 
additional texture and weight of a multi- 
plied or highly textured weaving yarn, 
make the tension looser; the result will be 
looser, less dense fabric. = Ji 
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Various thread-woven fabrics using handspuns, bundled yarns, and metallics combined with 
Fair Isle patterns. If several yarns will be used together, it helps to wind them together into a 


ball before the knitting begins. 
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and starting your punch card at predeter- 
mined intervals. 

After experimenting with the punch cards 
supplied with your machine, you will prob- 
ably be interested in punching your own, 
as I have done. You'll need blank punch 
cards and a hole punch of some sort, avail- 
able at machine-knitting-supply stores. When 
punching your cards, keep in mind the 
weight of your weaving yarn and the num- 
ber of stitches your yarn will be floating 
over. A heavy two-ply handspun is too bulky 
to tie down every other stitch, but a fine 
yarn will work well. On the other hand, a 
float of more than four or five stitches may 
result in snags. 

You can combine thread weaving with 
regular stockinette stitch by weaving every 
other row, every fifth row, or a similar pat- 
tern. This will produce raised horizontal 
stripes. Your fabric will be less dense than 
if you weave every row, but this does make 
a comfortable sweater- or vest-weight fab- 
ric. It also uses much less yarn, which is a 
consideration if you use handspun or an 
expensive novelty yarn. 

By manually selecting the needles for 
your patterns rather than relying on a punch 
card to produce regular patterns, you can 
work free-form motifs and specialty yarns 
in isolated areas. This is the technique I 
use when weaving in short lengths of fleece 
locks. But one is not limited to weaving in 
small bits of fiber—you may thread in any 
yarn. Hand-select the needles, weave across, 
let the yarn hang down in front until need- 
ed, and repeat with the next row. Since the 
right side of the fabric (the purl side) faces 
you as you knit, you can see the knitting 
progress and make color and texture changes 
as often as necessary. This is particularly 
helpful if you’re considering a great deal of 
color blending or intricate color changes 
required for a pictorial effect. 


Troubleshooting—Do not consider thread 
weaving as a quick way to achieve a 
heavyweight textured fabric. It is not. Your 
actual knitting speed should be about half 
your normal speed if you want to avoid 
bending needles and breaking needle latches. 
Because the weaving yarn lies over certain 
needles and under others to create the sur- 
face pattern, loops of yarn can catch on 
your needles, latches, and sinker posts. As 
you knit, watch that your needles do not 
bend; bent needles will fail to catch the 
weaving yarn. 

Check to make sure the back of your fab- 
ric does not catch on the sinker posts; this 
will eventually cause pattern mistakes and 
tension problems. Knitting heavyweight fab- 
ric will require more weights than usual. 
The stitch tension is generally one or two 
sizes looser than would be used for a straight 
stockinette stitch in the background yarn. 
This, of course, depends on what weight 
and fabric drape you are after. Interesting 
gauzelike fabrics and patterns can be cre- 
ated with a very loose tension. 
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Fixing a mistake can look confusing at 
first glance, but it is easily learned. A mis- 
take will usually occur when you are knit- 
ting too fast; when you have bent a needle; 
when your fabric is caught up somewhere 
on a sinker post, creating tension or weight- 
ing problems; or when your tension is too 
tight. Watch your surface pattern closely 
as you knit to make sure that your weaving 
yarn is locked in place by the background 
yarn. To fix an uncaught weaving yarn, 
manually unknit the stitch, and with your 
transfer tool pull the background yarn be- 
hind and under the weaving yarn hanging 
in front of the stitch and then back over it 
so that it is locked in place. Now reknit the 
stitch by hand, as shown in the drawing at 
right. Unravel a few rows on a sample swatch 
to study the knit structure, and the pro- 
cess will be clear. 


Garment planning and finishing details— 
Because thread-woven fabric is firm and 
stable with a minimum of stretch, the block- 
ing and finishing techniques differ consid- 
erably from those for standard knits. First, 
you must be very accurate in pattern chart- 
ing. Thread-woven fabric can’t be blocked 
larger or smaller. On the other hand, steam 
blocking is very quick, as the edges of the 
fabric don’t roll in. I advise knitting to 
shape and not cutting your thread-woven 
fabric. Cutting the weaving yarns reduces 
the garment’s overall durability. 

For my thread-woven garments, I’ve found 
that a sewing-machine seam produces a 
flatter and more durable finish than a hand 
seam. I also do my buttonholes on a sew- 
ing machine if I have planned them to be 
in the thread-woven portion of my gar- 
ment. Then I overcast the raw machine- 
stitched edges with a buttonhole stitch, 
using the background yarn. If my button- 
holes are in the ribbing, I knit them on the 
machine and then finish them by hand. 

The hem or edge treatment must be con- 
sidered from the beginning of any knitting 
project. Thread weaving needs a knit base 
to hang weights on at the start, as does 
Fair Isle knitting. I use three different meth- 
ods, depending on the garment style. 

For a short-cropped evening jacket, where 
a ribbed finish would be distracting, I cast 
on in waste yarn, use a ravel cord, and after 
I hang weights and program the pattern, I 
begin thread weaving on the first row. The 
open stitches can be single-crocheted into, 
making a simple, flat edge. For heavy coats 
and sweaters, I begin with a standard 1X1 
or 2X2 rib, transfer all stitches to the 
main bed, remove the ribber, and proceed 
with the thread weaving. For a straight- 
hemmed garment, I knit 1% in. to 2 in. of 
stockinette stitch, using my background 
yarn at its normal tension, turn the knit- 
ting with a garter bar, adjust my tension, 
and commence with the thread weaving. 
This creates a knit hem that when turned 
up will match the knit background. If you 
do not turn with the garter bar, your hem 
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Fixing an 
error 


Unknit AS | 
ths Wf 
_ stitch. f 


will show the purl side and not look as 
smooth and finished inside. 

Calculating yarn amounts calls for some 
guesswork. I know of no magic formula, 
but I generally need about 14 lb. more weav- 
ing yarn than base yarn for solid, every- 
row coverage. In the chart below, the fig- 
ures given for weaving yarn are based on a 
medium-to-bulky-weight handspun yarn, 
similar in size to a four-ply yarn. My back- 
ground yarns are generally 2/12 size used 
double. You can also figure the approxi- 
mate yardage of weaving yarn needed by 
multiplying the width of the desired piece 
by the number of rows that will have thread 
weaving, as there is minimal take-up. 


Garment Background Weaving 
type yarn yarn 
Full-length coat 1% to 2 lb. 2 to 2% Ib. 
Hip-length coat 1 to 1% lb. 1 to 1% lb. 
Sweater 1 Ib. 1% Ib. 
Vest Ye to % Ib. 3% to 1 ib. 


Amounts will vary, depending on yarn size, 
garment size, and garment style. If you 
plan to thread-weave every row, the amount 
of weaving yarn you will need is approxi- 
mately one third what you would need if 
you were to knit the garment with the 
weaving yarn. 


Machine Care—I must emphasize how im- 
portant it is to clean your machine com- 
pletely and to check for bent or broken 
needles after you finish working on each 
thread-woven project. Many of the weaving 
yarns create gross amounts of fuzz that 
eventually will clog the weaving brushes 
and the moving parts on the underside of 
your knitting carriage. 

Remove all brushes and clean underneath. 
Vacuum your entire machine and needle 
beds both during and after knitting. Oil 
the moving parts of your machine after 
you have cleaned it. Thread weaving can 
be extremely taxing on your machine if 
you use heavyweight yarns. Taking the ex- 
tra time to clean and oil your machine 
properly will eliminate costly problems in 
the future. 


/\ ith the transfer tool, bring this background stitch over the 
veaving yarn. Then manually reknit. 






Challenges—With its seemingly endless 
combinations of color, texture, and pat- 
tern, thread weaving is an inspiring tech- 
nique. It continues to be a favorite of mine. I 
design my colors, yarns, textures, and styles 
from the start and don’t have to compro- 
mise or make do with yarns or colors that 
don’t meet my standards or requiremenits. 
The thread-woven garments I produce are 
a result of my searching and experiment- 
ing with new yarns, patterns, and textures. 
The excitement generated by each project 
propels me right into the next. O 


Joan Sample, of Woodinville, WA, designs, 
produces, and sells custom garments. Swatch 
photos by the author; process photos by S. 
McCarter; garment photo on page 63, by S. 
Sather; garment photo on page 64 by J. Noble. 


Resources 

Books: 

Faust, Regine. Fashion Knit Course 
Outline. Toronto: Burgess Publishing, 1978. 
See pages 235-2374. 


Weaver, Mary. Machine Knitting 
Technology and Patterns. Dartford, Kent, 
England: Weaverknits, 1980. 

See pages 253-257. 


Lewis, Susanna E., and Julia Weissman. 
A Machine Knitter’s Guide to Creating 

Fabrics. Asheville, NC: Lark Books, 1986. 
See pages 169-181. 


Nobuyuki, Tami. Knitting Machine 
Workbook No. 3: Patterned Knitting 
Techniques. Box 4284, Whittier, 

CA 90605, 1980. 

See pages 117-120. 


Color/Dye Booktets: 

Color Trends, vol. 2, Fall 1985. 
Available from Michan Enterprises, 
8037 9th Ave., N.W., Seattle, WA 98117. 
An inspiring publication of color and 
dye information, this issue reviews and 
explains the Lanaset dye procedures; $18. 


Cerulean Blue, Ltd., P.O. Box 21168, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 

Offers an excellent product catalog with 
lots of information on dyes and their 
applications. Mail order and retail, $3.25. 
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hough the Angora goat thrives in 
.. mountainous Lesotho, the craft of 
spinning its lustrous mohair is a 
/ recent import. The Basotho peo- 
ple, who migrated to Lesotho dur- 
ing the 19th century to escape the Boers of 
South Africa, have no textile tradition of 
their own. Unless they follow their hus- 
bands and sons across the border to uncer- 
tain jobs in the Republic of South Africa, 
the rural women have little chance for in- 
come. These are the stony realities upon 
which the Lesotho Handspun Mohair Coop- 
erative (LHMC) is building an international 
reputation for its superfluffy mohair yarns. 

The mohair-spinning cottage industry was 
founded in 1975 by CARE International to 
bring training and work to the countryside. 
Most of the women live on small farms. 
They spin part-time, working around the 
necessities of caring for the crops and their 
families. Their rural spinning cooperatives 
feed into LHMC, a secondary processing 
and sales organization based in the capital 
city of Maseru and employing 55 people. 

Though embedded within the Republic 
of South Africa, Lesotho is neither drought- 
stricken nor directly involved in racial tur- 
moil. A British protectorate until 1966, when 
independence was granted, its economy is 
precarious, with 60% of the able-bodied 
men and 10% of the women traveling into 
South Africa to work. 

Thus, Lesotho has received support from 
many international aid programs that want 
to help build and maintain its autonomy 
from South Africa. In some ways this aid is 
good, but it is a delicate balance in that 
gifts from abroad can become a way Of life, 
a waiting that overwhelms the initiative of 
the people. Then the aid becomes the worst 
thing that can happen to a culture. Mind- 
ful of the risks, CARE planned from the 
outset to turn the mohair project into a 
Basotho business managed by the people 
themselves. Before finally pulling out, CARE 
is branching into joint ventures with local 
designers and international agencies to knit, 
weave, and crochet mohair products. 





Visiting the spinners—I accompanied John 
Gay, a sociologist, into the mountains to 
the Mpharane spinning cooperative. The 
cooperative is housed in a typically mod- 
ern Lesotho building: walls of stone, ce- 
ment, and mortar, plastered inside with 
mud and dung, covered with a tin roof. 
Sixty-three women are registered as spin- 
ners here. By 9 a.m., eight were spinning. 
Determined to meet their daily quota, they 
kept on spinning when we arrived. 

We hear the sound of spinning wheels 
turning. One woman stops to fix another's 


Spinners at the Mpharane cooperative (fac- 
ing page) demonstrate the St. Michael’s meth- 
od of spinning directly from top (processed 
fiber). The left hand controls the delivery of 
the worsted-wool core yarn and the top, while 
the right feeds the fibers to the spinning point. 
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steadily improving the quality of the fleece. 
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The Angora goat finds itself at home in the mountains of Lesotho. New farming techniques are 





When a bobbin is full, the spinner winds her yarn onto a niddy-noddy. The skeins are then 
ready for grading and collection by the LHMC buying-and-selling team. The women wrap plas- 
ticaround their dresses to keep off the mohair lint. 
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At the cooperative headquarters in Maseru, the yarn is dyed, dried (or humidified), and packaged into balls and skeins. 


wheel. They work outdoors or in the win- 
dow light, for there is no electricity in the 
cooperative building or anywhere in the 
village. The women bring their infant chil- 
dren with them to work, nursing them when 
necessary, carrying them on their backs to 
keep them comforted and happy. 

Because they have no textile tradition, 
the women’s costume imitates that of South 
African ladies: fancy, lightweight cotton 
dresses and high-heeled shoes. Learning 
this, I put away my work boots and shorts 
and every day wore the only skirt I had. 
The spinners wrap plastic around them- 
selves to keep mohair lint from getting on 
their clothes. It’s often cold in these moun- 
tains, and it’s not uncommon for a woman 
to don several colorful blankets (made in 
England) to keep warm. 

The people have a tradition of giving a 
Basotho name to foreigners. At Mpharane, 
one of the women tried to teach me how to 
spin. My efforts were futile, but we shared 
laughter, and thus I earned the name “Smil- 
ing One.” A few days later, at a village 
many rough miles away, a spinner pointed 
to an empty wheel and said in Sesotho, 
“How are you, oh Smiling One?” Word had 
traveled through the sound of drums. 


How the cooperative works—There are 1.5 
million people in Lesotho, and half that 
many Angora goats, whose tending occu- 
pies about 60,000 herdsboys. The typical 
farmer owns ten or fewer goats. Consequent- 
ly, these young men are unable to attend 
school. Every day, the herdsboys can be 
seen leaning on hand-whittled sticks while 
their goats graze on the rocky cliffs or slowly 
move through the barren lowlands. Twice a 
year, the goats are taken to the govern- 
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ment shearing sheds to be relieved of their 
silky fleece. 

Though Known as “the diamond fiber,” raw 
mohair is dirty and oily stuff. Before it can 
be spun, it must be cleaned, carded, and 
combed. Such processed fiber is known as 
top. There are no facilities for processing 
top inside Lesotho, so the country’s entire 
mohair production (over 1.2 million lb. a 
year) is exported to Port Elizabeth, in the 
Republic of South Africa. Lesotho Hand- 
spun Mohair then buys back the top for 
the rural Basotho women to spin. The cost 
of top from South Africa is always going 
up, and the quality of the processing is 
rather variable, so LHMC is also consider- 
ing ways to process the mohair in Lesotho. 

In the beginning, CARE emphasized teach- 
ing the women to spin the mohair, and 
constructing buildings in the villages to 
house the spinning cooperatives. Its meth- 
od was to mobilize the co-op members to 
collect the raw materials (water, sand, stone, 
and labor), then to send in a carpenter and 
the necessary manufactured materials (glass, 
wooden beams, door frames, cement). If 
enough spinners living a long distance from 
the larger cooperative showed interest, CARE 
would help build a smaller workplace. 
CARE’s experience has been that strong 
cooperative units produce more and better 
yarn than spinners working alone, though 
the cooperatives do also supply a few home 
spinners. To date, 14 co-ops and eight small 
spinneries have been constructed. 

Cooperative training programs are con- 
ducted in association with the Lesotho Co- 
operative Credit Union Leagues and the 
Ministry of Cooperatives and Rural Devel- 
opment. Whenever 20 or more women want 
to learn to spin, LHMC arranges a training 
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program. Otherwise, new spinners are taught 
by the other women in their village coop- 
erative. In all, 2,000 spinners have been 
trained, more than half of whom are still 
actively spinning for LHMC. 

It’s easy for the outsider to minimize the 
difficulties of third-world economic devel- 
opment. Where was CARE to obtain 2,000 
spinning wheels? While I was visiting LHMC 
in Maseru, I was directed to the workshops 
of the Save the Children Foundation. | 
watched the handicapped but versatile young 
men who work there solder together a sturdy 
bicycle-wheel flywheel and fix it into a ru- 
dimentary wooden frame. The workshop 
can produce wheels for 40 rand (R40, about 
$20) apiece, which the spinners must pay 
through deductions from their first pay- 
checks when they join a cooperative. 

Besides the government-operated shear- 
ing sheds and donor-supported enterprises, 
there are private, independent mohair busi- 
nesses. One workshop, the Thorkild Weavers, 
makes belts, bags, vests, place mats, and 
rugs. Another, the Moteng Weavers, em- 
ploys 64 tapestry weavers and draws its 
mohair from a network of 80 self-employed 
spinners. At Moteng, weavers work on frame 
looms nailed to every available wall in a 
five-room space, with well-worn paper pat- 
terns depicting village life tacked behind 
the warps. The women change colors and 
yarn types to suit their moods, climbing on 
scaffolding as their tapestries grow larger. 


The St. Michael’s method—Much of the ap- 
peal of handspun yarn lies in its irregular- 
ity, but only up to a point. In the begin- 
ning, the women made single-ply yarns from 
unprocessed mohair. The yarn was not com- 
pletely clean, even though the women were 
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Ising acid dyes in three primary colors, LHMC 
can produce yarns in a full spectrum (above). 
At right, tapestry weavers at Moteng work at 
simple frame looms with paper patterns taped 
behind the warp. The images are mostly of vil- 
lage life; the women change colors and yarns 
to suit their moods. 


spending three times as long cleaning and 
carding the raw mohair as actually spin- 
ning. Then they began producing a two-ply 
yarn, but it still looked like rope. 

In consultation with the spinners, LHMC 
decided to switch from raw mohair to in- 
dustrially processed top, from which high 
quality, superfluffy yarn can be spun. Then 
in 1981 LHMC introduced a worsted-wool 
core yarn onto which the mohair is spun. 
This produces a fluffier, stronger, more elas- 
tic yarn suitable for machine and hand 
knitting. After considerable experimenta- 
tion, they've settled on a two-ply, S-twist 
wool core spun with 80% Basotho mohair 
and 20% Cape Blend. LHMC’s superfluffy, 
at 700 tex (grams per kilometer) is light, 
and it’s less scratchy and more consistent 
than other blends, though somewhat less 
lustrous. For the sake of uniformity, they 
use sliver combed out to 15 g. per meter, 
the smallest available, which minimizes 
the need for manual splitting as the fibers 
are fed into the spinning wheel. This con- 
sistent and efficient method of spinning 
directly from top is called the St. Michael’s 
method, after the village cooperative where it 
was devised. Superfluffy is becoming LHMC’s 
main product. 

During the spinning of superfluffy yarn, 
the core yarn passes through, and is con- 
trolled by, the spinner’s left hand, along 
with the mohair sliver. The right hand helps 
guide the mohair fibers to the spinning 
point, where the action of the spinning 
frame twists them into yarn. Turning the 
wheel clockwise gives an S-twist; counter- 
clockwise, a Z-twist. The forward movement 
and rotation of the core yarn gather fibers 
from the sliver as it passes. The right hand 
adds more fibers at the spinning point, 
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which impart to the yarn its bulky, fluffy 
surface configuration. The details of the 
technique differ with each spinner, as does 
the yarn each one produces. 

Peter Teal, a designer from England, is 
presently modifying the spinning wheel, 
toward the goal of more uniform produc- 
tion. He plans to add a series of rollers to 
deliver the prepared sliver to the spindle. 
The rollers will also help feed and twist 
the core yarn. Teal has also built an eight- 
spindle prototype, in which core-feeding 
rollers twist and stretch the mohair top 
into a yarn of uniform count (weight per 
unit length) and twist (strength). 


What the spinners earn—Once a month, 
the village cooperatives serve as collection 
sites for finished yarn. Raw materials (top 
and replacement parts for spinning wheels) 
are issued for the next month’s work. Spin- 
ners are paid R6.50 (about $3.25) per kg. If 
they work four hours a day, it will take 
them four days to spin 1 kg. The average 
spinner produces 2 kg. per month, twice as 
much as when the project began, but still 
short of the target of 3 kg. per month. A 
full-time test group in Maseru averages 10 
to 12 hours per kg., or 12 kg. per spinner 
per month. By comparision, in Maseru an 
unskilled laborer gets R3.50 a day. 

The LHMC buying-and-selling team grades 
the yarn at the spinneries, 1,500 kg. every 
month, rejecting up to 20% for such faults 
as core showing, surface too fluffy or not 
fluffy enough, unevenness, and too much 
or too little twist. The project no longer 
pays for reject yarn, though in the begin- 
ning CARE bought whatever the spinners 
had spun. I was told that this parental] atti- 
tude had the effect of encouraging low- 








quality work and had threatened to turn 
the project into welfare. 

Back at LHMC headquarters the yarn is 
regraded and sorted according to quality 
and thickness. Then it’s ready for further 
processing, which can include drying (or 
humidifying), dyeing, and packaging in 
skeins or 50-g. balls. LHMC recently changed 
from premetallized to acid dyes, purchased 
through South Africa in red, yellow, and 
blue. The acid dyes are colorfast and bright, 
but their main advantage is that they allow 
one to mix a range of 14 colors without 
having to buy the full color spectrum. 

LHMC’s current annual production is about 
20,000 kg. of yarn, 60% of it superfluffy, 
against a goal of 35,000 kg. per year. Most 
of it goes to the knitting and crafts mar- 
kets in Europe. But the resulting monthly 
revenue of R20,000 is only about half of 
expenses. LHMC is currently struggling to 
streamline its procedures at every step in 
order to increase production and eventual- 
ly break even. Fortunately, the market seems 
able to absorb as much Lesotho superfluffy 
yarn as the cooperative can produce. 

As a primary producer, LHMC sells whole- 
sale to distributors and retailers in North 
America and Europe. Shipping is generally 
by truck to the airport at Johannesburg, 
then by air freight to the customer. Sam- 
ple cards and small quantities of yarn can 
be ordered from Lesotho Handspun Mohair 
Cooperative, Box 7411, Maseru 100, Lesotho, 
Southern Africa. Lesotho superfluffy yarn 
is also available from School Products Co., 
1201 Broadway, New York, NY 10001. O 


Mary Ann Snieckus is a free-lance writer 


living in Woodbury, CT. Photos by the author. 
Mohair also grows in Texas—see page 12. 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for Feb./Mar. issue {available Jan. 15) 1s Nov. 15. 


ARIZONA: The Hand and the.Spirit Crafts Gallery. 
Pleating, cloth and metal in clothing and jewelry, Ellen 
Hauptli, Ana Lisa Hedstrom, Gerhard Herbst, and oth- 
ers. Nov. 20-Dec. 31. 4222 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 
Gallery 10. American Indian textiles, kachinas, bas- 
kets, etc., through January. 7045 Third Ave., Scottsdale. 
Quilters’ Ranch. Garment show, through Dec. 15. 
1042 E. Baseline, Tempe. 


CALIFORNIA: Mendocino Art Center. Ongoing multi- 
media exhibit, including fashion, textiles, fabric art; a 
collaboration between MAC and Daly’s Dept. Store. 
MAC Mezzanine, Daly’s, 303 N. Main St., Fort Bragg. 
Fiberworks, Center for the Textile Arts. Exhibit/Sale: 
Holiday Gifts by Artists, including wearables, paper fans, 
baskets, through Dec. 24. 1940 Bonita Ave., Berkeley. 
New Pieces Gallery. Quilts by Marion Ongerth, through 
Dec. 11. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

San Francisco Craft and Fotk Art Museum. Heirloom 
Quilts: The Gaby Burkert Collection, through Dec. 21. 
626 Balboa St., San Francisco. 

Brandon Gallery. Fourth Annual Wearable-Art Show, 
handmade clothing, jewelry, and accessories, through 
November. Jackson Sq., 119 N. Main, Fallbrook. 
American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. Silks 
and Satins from the Victorian Period, Dec. 2, 1986- 
Jan. 17, 1987; Quilt-a-Kite—Fly-a-Kite, Jan. 20-Feb. 28. 
766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 

California College of Arts and Crafts. Lecture: Light 
and Space. Dec. 1, Larry Kirkland; Dec. 8, Rebecca Me- 
del. CCAC, 5212 Bdwy., Oakland; (415) 653-8118. 

The National Needlework Association. Trade show, 
Jan. 25-28, Anaheim Convention Center. Joint show 
with Hobby Industry of America. Contact Jerri Ann 
Burg, 276 Fifth Ave., NYC 10001. 

2nd Annual Capital City Quilt Festival, Mar. 28-29, 
Sacramento Convention Center, 14th & J Sts. Exhibi- 
tion of 300 quilts. Entry deadline, Jan. 23. CCQF, Box 
1862, Sacramento, CA 95809; (916) 457-9962. 
Handweavers Guild of America. Small Expressions ‘87. 
Entries for April 1-3 exhibit, at the Conference of 
Northern California Handweavers, must be in weaving, 
basketry, handmade paper, and/or felt and should not 
exceed 12 in. x 12 in. Deadline, Jan. 16. Contact HGA, 
65 La Salle Rd., W. Hartford, CT. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Holiday 
crafts sale, Nov. 28-Dec. 24. Rt. 25, Brookfield. 

The Elements Gallery. The Dollmaker, a contemporary 
treatment of a traditional art form, through Nov. 22. 
14 Liberty Way, Greenwich. 

Wadsworth Atheneum. New Acquisitions: Costume, 
through Jan. 31. 600 Main St., Hartford. 

Westport Young Woman's League. 11th Annual Cre- 
ative Arts Festival, Nov. 22-23. Exhibits include tex- 
tiles, leather, paper. Staples High School, Westport. 
The Sheep Meadow. Classes in weaving, basketry, Dec. 
1-2. 33 Main St., Newtown, CT 06470; (203) 426-4155. 
The Creative Arts Workshop. 18th Annual Celebra- 
tion of American Crafts, an invitational, juried exhibi- 
tion, through Dec. 23. 80 Audubon St., New Haven. 
Guilford Handicrafts. 18th Annual Exhibit and Sale, 
through Dec. 23. Box 221, 441 Church St., Guilford. 


DELAWARE: Delaware Art Museum. Exhibit: 26th 
Contemporary Crafts Exhibition, including fiber arts 
and metal. 2301 Kentmere Pkwy., Wilmington. 


FLORIDA: First Annual Quilt Show. Sponsored by 
Citrus Co. Extension Homemakers & Cracker Quilters, 
Jan. 31. Citrus Co. Auditorium, Rt. 41S, Inverness, FL. 
SASE: J. Rogers, 1600 N. Ottawa Ave., Lecanto, FL 32661. 


HAWAII: National Standards Council of American 
Embroiderers. Juried exhibition: Needle Expressions 
‘86. Traveling portion, Jan. 5-30, sponsored by Hawaii 
Stitchery & Fiber Arts Guild with the Hawaii State 
Foundation on Culture and the Arts, Amfac Plaza, 
Honolulu (next stop, Seattle). 

Hawaii Loa College. Exhibit: Designed to Wear, 
through Dec. 10. 45-045 Kamehameha Hwy., Kaneohe. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. The Folk 
Tradition, through Dec. 28. 65 objects, including quilts 
and coverlets. 1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 


IOWA: Great American Quilt Festival. The 51 prize- 
winning quilts from the contest sponsored by the Mu- 
seum of American Folk Art traveling show, Dec. 14, 
1986-Jan. 18, 1987. Davenport Art Gallery, 1737 W. 
12th St., Davenport (next stop, Phoenix). 
Paper/Fiber X. Juried competition, Mar. 29-April 29, 
sponsored by the Iowa City/Johnson County Arts Coun- 
cil. Open to all U.S. artists using paper and/or fiber. 
Deadline, Jan. 15. The Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, 
lowa City, IA 52240; (319) 337-7447. 
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KANSAS: Wichita Art Assn. Handmade Paper by Te- 
resa Harris, Nov. 23, 1986-Jan. 4, 1987. Exhibit of pa- 
per formed into abstract, low-relief, sculptural forms 
and made into wall hangings. 9112 E. Central, Wichita. 


LOUISIANA: American Crafts Council Southeast 
Regional Assembly. Poetry and Professionalism: Crafts 
in the Post-Industrial Age, workshops/ccnference spon- 
sored by the ACC and Louisiana Crafts Council, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 1. LSU, Baton Rouge. Contact Lynda Katz, 450 W. 
Bennett Rd., Independence, LA 70443. 


MAINE: Great American Quilt Festival. The 51 
prize-winning quilts from the contest sponsored by the 
Museum of American Folk Art traveling show, through 
Nov. 30. Colby College Museum of Art, Waterville. 


MARYLAND: Community Quilts. Quilts and wall 
hangings by Donna Radner, through Dec. 20. 7710 
Woodmont Ave., Bethesda. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Mobilia Gallery. Dolls, Tracey 
Gallup; Garments for Children, Jan Faulkner; Beaded 
Jewelry, Joyce Scott; Festive Floor Cloths, Joan McCand- 
lish, through Dec. 12. 348 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Kalliroscope Gallery. Poems in Cloth, by Linda Hoff- 
man, through January. 264 Main St., Groton. 


MINNESOTA: Weavers Guild of Minnesota. Courses 
in floor loom, frame loom, spinning, color, and design 
for splint and reed baskets, through January; Interim, 
intensive fiber-arts program covering spinning, chemi- 
cal and natural dyeing, and beginning floor-loom weav- 
ing, Jan. 5-23. 2402 University Ave., St. Paul. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: National Standards Council of 
American Embroiderers. Juried exhibition: Needle 
Expressions ’86. Traveling portion, through Dec. 5. 
Thorne-Sagendorph Art Gallery, Keene State College, 
Keene (next stop, Honolulu). 


NEW JERSEY: Sheila Nussbaum Gallery at Na 
bisco Gallery, featuring fiber artists Nancy Shaw 
Cramer and Eva Drizhal, through Nov. 28. Deforest 
Ave. and River Rd., East Hanover. 

The Costume Society of America. Symposium: So- 
phisticated Ladies, on women in the fashion business, 
Jan. 8. Also, related exhibit, Jan. 8-Feb. 15. Montclair 
Art Museum, 3 S. Mountain Ave., Montclair. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. December is 
for Winter Landscapes, Holiday Parties, Christmas 
Gifts and More, juried exhibition of work by New Mexi- 
can artists and craftspeople, Dec. 12, 1986-Jan. 4, 
1987. Box 790, Los Alamos, NM 87544; (505) 662-9331. 


NEW YORE: Costume Institute of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Dance, a celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Costume Institute, covering men’s and 
women's dance clothing from the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies through the 1960s, Dec. 19, 1986-Sept. 6, 1987. 
Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., NYC. 

Julie Artisans’ Gallery. Luxury and Leisure, Jacquelyn 
Roesch-Sanchez, Nov. 21-Dec. 4. 687 Madison Ave., NYC. 
Museum of the City of New York. Costume exhibi- 
tion: The Best of the Best-Dressed List, through May 10. 
Sponsored by Gucci. Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., NYC. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Workshop: Patchwork Orna- 
ments and Decorations, Dec. 12 or 13. 2 E. 91st St., NYC. 
Amos Eno Gallery. Recent work of Joanne Segal 
Brandford, including nets, baskets, sprangs, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 18. 164 Mercer St., NYC. 

The National Needlework Association. Trade show, 
Jan. 11-13, Jacob Javits Convention Center, NYC. Con- 
tact Jerri Ann Burg, 276 Fifth Ave., NYC 10001. 
American Craft Museum. Inaugural Exhibition: Craft 
Today: Poetry of the Physical, over 300 works, includ- 
ing fiber, through Mar. 22. 40 W. 53rd St., NYC. 
Fashion Institute of Technology. Balenciaga, his dress- 
making techniques and ideas, 1934-72, through Dec. 6; 
Artists in Space: Fiber. Dolly Curtis, Francoise Grossen, 
Marilyn Meltzer, Joanna Staniszkis, Debra Rapoport, 
Lenore Tawney, through Dec. 20. FIT Galleries, Shirley 
Goodman Resource Center, 227 W. 27th St., NYC. 
Schweinfurth Memorial Art Ctr. 5th Annual Juried 
Quilt Show, through Dec. 31. 205 Genesee St., Auburn. 
Cortland Arts Council. Holiday Arts and Crafts Show 
and Sale, Nov. 22-Dec. 24. Cortland Arts Council Gal- 
lery, 23 Main St. Cortland. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Paper Now: Bent, 
Folded, and Manipulated, through Jan. 11. 11150 E. 
Blvd., Cleveland. 

Lima Art Association. Quilts by Luann Christensen 
Lee and cast paper by Betty Fulmer, through Nov. 29. 
The Alma Gallery, Memorial Hall, Lima. 

Quilt National ’87. Fifth international juried exhibit, 
June 6—July 5. Deadline, Nov. 25, 1986. Contact Hillary 
Fletcher, The Dairy Barn Southeastern Ohio Cultural 
Arts Ctr., Box 747, Athens, OH 45701, (614) 592-4981. 





OREGON: Contemporary Crafts. 50th-anniversary ex- 


hibit, Nov. 6-Dec. 31. 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science, Mixed-Media Faculty Show. Through Feb. 
7. Goldie Paley Design Center, 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 
Allentown Art Museum. Recent Acquisitions: Textiles, 
exhibit of Guatemalan clothing, Navajo rugs, European 
textiles, Turkish and Chinese embroideries, through 
Feb. 22. Fifth & Court Sts., Allentown. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of Anthro- 
pology. Call for papers: Current Issues in Ethnographic 
Costume and Cloth: Middle America and the Central 
Andes of South America. Coincides with opening of ex- 
hibition Costume as Communication, in March. Send 
abstracts by Nov. 15 to Margot Schevill, HMA, Brown 
University, Bristol, RI 02809; (401) 253-8388. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Southern Fibers. Juried show, 
through November. Ehtridge Center for the Arts, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina at Aiken. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. 
Space: New Form, New Function, juried, mixed-media 
exhibit, through Jan. 24. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738. 
The Knitting Guild of America. 1987 National Design 
Competition. Nonprofessionals from all over the world 
are invited to submit their original designs in any of 
the following four categories: “Best Overall Hand 
Knit,” “Best Overall Machine Knit,” “Most Creative Use 
of Yarn and Materials,” “Most Unique Fashion Design.” 
Entry deadline, Dec. 31. Send to TGKA, 502 S. Gay St., 
Knoxville, TN 37902. 

Sarratt Gallery. Nearika, Huichol ritual yarn paint- 
ing, through Dec. 19. Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


TEXAS: San Antonio Handweavers Guild. Weaving 
Momentum 1986, tenth annual exhibit/sale, Nov. 24- 
Dec. 8. Southwest Craft Ctr., 300 Augusta, San Antonio. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. Christ- 
mas show: Members of the UDC Gallery and UDC Guild 
will display imaginative wreaths made with clay, wood, 
leather, textiles, glass, Nov. 28-Dec. 31. 38 W. 200 
South, Salt Lake City. 


WASHINGTON: American Gallery of Quilt and Tex- 
tile Art. Contemporary quilts by Sonya Lee Barrington, 
November; traditional quilts by Hannah Thompson, 
December, and Sallie Lingwood, January. 7506 Sound- 
view Dr., Gig Harbor. 

Artworks Gallery. Exhibit of small embroideries by 
Janet Leszczynski, through November, at 311% Occi- 
dental Ave., S., Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. The 
Scent of Rowers: Woolen Textiles from Kashnur, through 
Feb. 15. 2320 S St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WISCONSIN: Madison Art Center. A Fiber Environ- 
ment. Chicago artist Claire Zeisler’s 1,500-lb. hemp 
sculpture hangs from the ceiling, through Nov. 30. 211 
State St., Madison. 


CANADA: Harbourfront Craft Studio. Papermaking 
workshop with Kathryn Lipke, Nov. 22-23. 235 Queens 
Quay West, Toronto. 

The Museum for Textiles. Exhibit:.Chinese Domestic 
Embroideries, November and December. 585 Bloor St. 
West, 2nd FI., Toronto. 


OVERSEAS: West Dean College. Short courses in 
basketry (cane and rush seating), soft furnishing and 
upholstery, embroidery, bobbin lace, spinning, surface 
design, dressmaking, Nov. 16, 1986-Apr. 3, 1987. West 
Dean College, Chichester, West Sussex PO18 OQZ; tel. 
Singleton (0243.63) 301. 

Bangkok to Bali: A Textile Workshop, Nov. 27-Dec. 14. 
Visits to Bangkok, Chiang Mai, Jakarta, Jogjakarta, and 
Denpasar to observe the fine textile industry of Thai- 
land and Indonesia. Folkways Institute, Box 68257, 
Oak Grove, OR 97268; 1-800-547-7400. 

Tour India. A Many-Splendoured Journey, Jan. 12- 
Feb. 1. Visit Rabari weavers, Calico Museum of Tex- 
tiles, Shrayes Fold Art Museum in Ahmedabad, led by 
Carol Westfall, sponsored by the Textile Museum, 2320 
S St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008; (202) 667-0441. 
Yoshiko Wada’s 8rd Art and Textile Study Tour of 
India. Jan.12-Feb. 6. Focus on the major ikat-weaving 
center in Orissa, as well as stops in Delhi, Varanasi, 
Bhubaneshwar, Madras, Kerala, Bangalore, and Ahme- 
dabad. Ishimoto Tours, 150 Powell St., Suite 305, San 
Francisco, CA 94102; (415) 781-4350. 

Yoshiko Wada’s 11th Art Japan Tour. Dec. 27-Jan. 
13. Focus on the textiles, crafts, and folk arts on the 
southernmost islands of the Okinawas and visit the 
classic cities of Kyoto and Naha, Ishigaki and Tokyo. 
Ishimoto Tours, 150 Powell St., Suite 305, San Francis- 
co, CA 94102; (415) 781-4350. 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 





Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16” 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 
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from the finest wool in 
the United States. And 
cut to a generous 3.8 
inch fiber length 


available at your 
favorite yarn shops. 
Available in pull- 
skein or cone. 


Nature Spun Yarns 


101 27th Avenue Southeast Minneapolis, MN 55414 [urn 
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Silk Satin Crepe 36” 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45”’ 
Jacquard Checkerboard 19 mm 36" 
Crepe Satin Speckled 36’’ 
Crepe Satin Speckled 28”’ 
Crepe de Chine 8mm 36” 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45”’ 
Crepe de Chine 16mm 45”’ 
Crepe de Chine 16mm 36”’ 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45”’ 

Fuji Broadcloth 10 tb. 36’’ 
Popular Silk Noil 36” 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45”’ 
Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36’ 
Silk Habotai 5mm 43S’ 

Silk Habotai 8 mm 45” 
Sitk Habotai 8.5 mm 36" 
Silk Habotai 10 mm 45”’ 
Silk Habotai 12 mm 45” 
Tussah 3A 42” 

Tussah 3B 33°’ 

Tussah 3C 36”’ 

Tussah 3D 45”’ 

Satin Charmeuse 45”’ 12.5 mm 
Silk Satin 45°’ (Aug. 86) 
Silk Chiffon 45”’ 

Silk Shantung 54’’ 
Mousdoup 36” 

Fabric swatches .S0 each. 
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Silk Scarves Under Orders 

All finished edges are hand-rolled. $60.00 Over 
iprice per acai!) Price $60.00 
Crepe de Chine, § mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, op- 
tically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 

9”? x 54” 

12’’ x 60°’ 

35"? x 38” 
Habotai, § mm 

9"? x 45” 

9”” x §4”° 

12” x 60” 

14”’ x 72” 

30°’ x 30” 


Also Available - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
indian Silks, Textiles, Paints arid Dves. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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POWER SEWING 


_ New Ways to Make Fine Clothes Fast 


Professional looking garments 
are produced with techniques 
from the garment industry not 
the home sewing industry. 


oF Talele: Mm =l-ir4 iat: | 
Syndicated sewing columnist 


what sets it apart from other sewing 
books is Betzina shows the reader whatto 
look for in well made clothing and how to 
incorporate these details into a garment 
you sew yourself.” 

—Leslie Leffingwell, San Mateo Times 

$16.95 

257 pages, 82x11 spiral bound 

10 day money back guarantee 
Send a check for $20.45 (postage, 
handling, tax and cost of book) to 
POWER SEWING, Box TS, 95 Fifth 
Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94118 
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Couture: The Great Designers, by 
Caroline Rennolds Milbank. Stewart, 
Tabori & Chang, 740 Bdwy., New York, 
NY 10003; 1985. $65, cloth, 432 pp. 
Coffee-table books are expected to be 
large, glossy, and beautiful; to operate as 
high-class picture books with respectable, 
though not necessarily intellectually 
probing ideas. Their concept, declares 
artist Stephanie Brody Lederman, lies 
“midway between that of an objet d’art 
and a volume with text.” Weighing in at a 
hefty 7 lb. and measuring 91% in. by 11 in., 
Caroline Rennolds Milbank’s Couture fits 
solidly within the grandiose tradition of 
huge-format show books. The photos and 
sketches are sumptuous—almost worth 
the price. 

But Couture proves to be smart as 
well as good-looking. It could easily serve 
as a reference guide for clothing 
designers and even as an inquiry into 
20th-century fashion sociology. Milbank 
offers a heady premise: “That an article of 
clothing, made from a mere yard or two 
of fabric, could be recognizable as the 
work of a specific individual is a 
relatively new idea in the history of 
fashion.” So I settled back optimistically, 
assured that she has a sense of history, a 
vision that incorporates the 
phenomenon of fashion but goes beyond 
it. (Milbank, in fact, is the former head 
of Sotheby’s Costume Department.) 

She explains that the early 20th- 
century couturiers had to be conversant 
with the socially prominent to understand 
the nuances of their clothes, and she later 
points out that fashion designers 
themselves have become media stars. By 
the ’60s, “The decline of interest in 
genuine quality resulted in a heightened 
appreciation for the designer-designed 
article, whether a shoe, a pair of jeans, a 
bikini, a piece of chocolate, a radio, or 
an automobile—all were sprinkled 
liberally with the designer’s monogram, 
logo, and sometimes with an actual 
signature. The signature was now 
literally the signature and not the look, 
and all the buyer seemed to care about 
was the logo.” Good stuff. Here is a 
coffee-table book with teeth. 

The text is a series of profiles of 61 
designers, from Worth (who introduced the 
bustle and established the designer as an 
arbiter of taste) to Issey Miyake (who has 
brought an updated Japanese design ethic 
to the West). Except for a group of founders 
(Worth, Paquin, Lanvin, Lucile, and 
Poiret among them), these profiles aren’t 
presented chronologically, but in 
categories Milbank created: Artists, 
Purists, Entertainers, Extravagants, 
Architects, and Realists. This division 
enhances her thesis that couturiers and 
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designers—not historical events—are 
responsible for the development of new 
silhouettes. (I disagree. I think designers 
discern, rather than invent, trends.) 

Much of Milbank’s commentary is 
excellent. Her takes on the early 
couturiers are fascinating introductions 
to personalities who managed to elevate 
the craft of sewing and designing into 
art and viable industry. She is particularly 
insightful about Chanel (who worked 
directly on live mannequins; her style, 
says Milbank, “has everything to do 
with elegance but is founded on elements 
once considered foreign to it: comfort, 
ease and practicality”); Charles James 
(a master of cut and construction); and 
Armani (who has managed “to improve 
upon that insouciant perfection of the 
thing cadged from one’s lover, recreating 
the beauty of the thing already worn”). 
Her section on Vionnet (who “conceived 
her dresses in the round” and was the 
first to work with the natural, uncorseted 
body) is riveting and far too short. 

No one gets reprimanded—this isn’t 
that kind of book—but some of Milbank’s 
comments are telling nonetheless. 

About Ralph Lauren, she acknowledges 
criticism of “the derivative nature of his 
work” and concludes, “His clothes appeal 
to the fantasy of belonging: to clubs, 
boards, cliques, and ultimately to a 
former aristocracy.” 

Throughout the book are endearing 
odd bits. Worth’s mannequins, we learn, 
were chosen to resemble specific clients 
and were ordered to gain or lose weight 
as their doubles did. Molyneux’ 1928 
collection featured two wedding 
gowns—one for the traditional blushing 
bride, the other for today’s divorcée. And 
the troubled Charles James, we are 
informed, worked on a single dress—or 
even a sleeve—for years. 

Though Couture was not written for a 
dressmaking or industry-oriented 
readership, technical information is 
offered where relevant. We get, for 
example, a fascinating description of 
Fortuny’s treatment of unbleached velvet, 
which he subjected to successive dyebaths 
and brushed until it achieved a patina. 

We long to fasten our eyes on this 
fabric, only to discover there is no picture 
of it. Couture’s most serious flaw, 
despite its abundance of gorgeous photos, 
is the absence of illustrations of 
garments that Milbank describes as 
pivotal. It offers no photo of 
Schiaparelli’s famous dinner suits and 
lamb-chop hat, or of Queen Elizabeth’s 
wedding and coronation gowns, designed 
by Norman Hartnell. Nor is Claire 
McCardell’s revolutionary $6.95 “popover” 
wraparound housedress depicted. And 


in the case of Charles James, we flounder 
without illustrations of his cloverleaf 
dress, meant to be viewed from above, and 
of his structural, thick wool coats and 
suits bisected by geometric seams. 
Instead, we appear to get whatever the 
design houses and magazines chose to 
offer the publisher, and the choices in 
many cases are haphazard. 

Still, Couture is the biggest fashion 
feast that has probably ever been published, 
and if you read it from cover to cover, 
you'll get a strong fix on the categories 
and aesthetics of 20-century dress. 

—Linda Dyett 


Textile Printing (1985, $10.95, softcover, 
188 pp.) and Dyes and Fabrics (1985, 
$10.95, softcover, 192 pp.), by Joyce 
Storey. Thames and Hudson, 500 5th Ave., 
New York, NY 10110. 

In both books, Joyce Storey bridges the 
gap between layman and industry. Textile 
Printing is an important book for 

textile students and designers, as well as 
for anyone who has a fascination with 
how a print is transferred onto cloth. 

Storey says that the book is 
“primarily intended for design students in 
polytechnics and colleges,” and with 
this in mind she writes clearly, concisely, 
and in great detail. She follows the 
history of printed textiles from ancient 
Egyptian and Indian resist prints 
through block printing, engraved-roller 
printing, lithographic printing, flat-bed 
screen printing, rotary-screen printing, 
heat transfer, and a little-known 
process called polychromatic dyeing. 

The chapter on block printing covers 
how a block-printing table is set up, how 
the various printing blocks are made, 
and how to print with them. The 
complicated process of rotary printing 
has been made comprehensible with 
illustrations and diagrams of machines 
that the layman can understand. Storey 
discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of each process and 
differentiates among the subtle results 
of each technique with numerous photos. 

Anyone who has done silk screening 
will enjoy the chapter on screen printing, 
which explains how color separations 
are done and provides a step-by-step 
diagram of how to put a design into a 
repeat. The book often draws attention to 
the role of the designer in industry. 

Dyes and Fabrics, a sequel to Textile 
Printing, fills in the gaps by supplying the 
history of dyes and fabric preparation 
and finishes. Like the first book, it is rich 
in historical background, photographs, 
and illustrations of production machinery. 

The chapter on dyes is very thorough. 
Storey explains what various natural dyes 
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BIG MAT 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed of patented hi-impact ther- 
mopciymerstyrene Composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Grdded with exact one inch broken- 
line squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36" /lOCem 
rule Is included on all gridded surfaces, The milk-white translu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under for iliumination 
when desired, Maximum blade life is achieved with all rotary 
cutters. Ideal for cutting large dress patterns and other pur- 
poses requiring a large fiat surface. 


SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Size Pial 


48" x 96" 

40” = ba 5 

48" . H E + Composition 
26” . 60" 
24" x 36” 
18"x 24” 
16"x 16” Rule 
12” x 18" 


Polyvinyichicridepotypropol- 
nestyrenate 
Grid Markings One sida only. One Inch broken, 
two inch solid. 
36 inch/1O@ centimeters, 
V¥8" Increments. 

Reversible Yes, Composit is solid 
* (Available as custom cut only) Rallforstorage Yes, roll to large cylinder, See life 
Custom cutting available. Please inquire. 

Weight: 
THICKNESS: Warranty: 


Refund 30 days - Exchange pro- 
Rag. 40 mil, « HD: 60 rite XHD: 9O mil 


rate 5 years. 


eS YEAR 
GUARANTEED 


Sewing E mpporium 


1087 Third Ave. * Chula Vista, CA 92010 


ee 
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We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1986—87 sample package—$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 = (617) 937-0320 






e built in raddle 
e front and back 
cloth apron included 


Distributed in US by: 


617-993-2240 


POUT TC CCC Lee ee a 


December 1986/January 1987 











“The world spins on an Ashford, 
now it’s weaving on them too!” 


ASHFORD 














The foremost 
name In Spin- 
ning equip- 
ment is now 
offering their 
complete line 


weaver. 


Fibercraft Imports 
61 State Road e N. Dartmouth, MA 02747 


Call or write for free catalog @ Dealer nae Invited 


Poe re ee TTTTTITIrrriirit 


GO NATURAL 


Popular Weaving and 
Knitting Yarns 
Exciting Selection of 
Spinning Fibers 
Samples: Fiber$3 Yarn$3 
FREE CATALOG 509 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO! BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 









e Will roll 
for storage 

¢ No pins | 
necessary 

e Solar heat 
will not distort 







TELEPHONE 
619-420-3490 
619-420-4002 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY'S NEEDLEWORKER 
Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps (Authorized Service Center) | 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd. #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 (313) 534-2277 
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When It Comes To The Best & Brightest 
Knitting Ideas For Fair Isle and 
Other Multicolor Sweaters, 
DESIGNER KNITTING Is Your First Choice 
With Patterns From England’s Top Designers 
— And Their Kits, Too! 


Kaffe Fassett, Sasha Kagan, Annabel Fox, Mary Hobson, 
Zoe Hunt, Sue Bradley, and Susan Duckworth 










Masterful designs, rich in color and texture. 
Easy to make with clear, simple instructions. 
Everything you need on hand in kits. 





_) Jewelled Stripes. Kaffe Fassett. V-neck 
slipover in an exotic mixture of moody greys 
and blues sharply accented with touches of 
purple, blues, pinks and yellows. Inspired 


of weaving , 3 : by an antique carpet. 
looms and » 9 Complete Kit $74 pp ($78 Hawaii & Alaska) 
accessories + \ \ 
to the “i= Wild & ay QOWG 
e 4H 6 treadle American | Designer Knitting. Vatterns of British a 
e 38” weaving width BS. a | designers at the forefront of innovative 


approaches in knitwear. Exciting and 
inspinng. List of kits included with book. 
$20 pp. (Mass resident add $1.00 sales tax) 





Name 


Address 














State Zip 
MC/Visa No. _ 
[_] Check or Money Order (do not send cash) 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. Wild & Woolly Studio, T6 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02173. 617/861-7717 


Expiration Date 
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are derived from and what mordants are 
necessary to fix the colors. She also 
describes the differences among the 
varieties of synthetic dyes used today. She 
includes a dye-classification chart 
(reactive, vat, disperse, etc.), the fiber 
each dye is intended for, and the 
manufacturer’s brand name. Thickening 
agents for printing with dyes and 
fixation auxiliaries used to keep the dye 
on the cloth are discussed; here again, 
charts list the various chemicals, their 
function, and their suppliers. 

I found the chapter on resist and 
discharge printing the most interesting. It 
is full of recipes for different resist 
techniques and for discharge printing (or 
color removal) on all the natural fibers 
and synthetics. Recipes for printing a 
color while the ground color is being 
discharged are also included. 

Anyone who dyes or prints fabric will 
be eager to try out the many recipes 
scattered throughout this book. Most of 
the suppliers listed are international 
companies, but it should be kept in 
mind that they rarely sell the small 
quantities that craftspeople order. 
Therefore, some research through the 
smaller dye suppliers may be needed. 


Both books contain an index, a 
glossary, and a bibliography for further 
reading. They are an invaluable part of 
any textile designer’s library. I’m 
going to keep my copies at arm’s reach 
in my studio. —Wendy Northup 


Sew Sane: A Common Sense Approach 
to Making Your Sewing Machine Work 
for You, by Gale Grigg Hazen, written 
with Beth Witrogen McLeod. Sew Sane, 
1534 Bird Ave., San Jose, CA 95125; 
1985. $12.95, softcover, 63 pp. 

Gale Grigg Hazen, with long experience 
in sewing and sewing-machine repair, was 
giving sewing workshops in San 
Francisco when she met Beth McLeod, a 
writer turned dancewear manufacturer. 
Both of McLeod’s sewing machines had 
gone on the fritz, and orders were in 
danger of being lost. But Hazen, as 
McLeod says, “corrected my bad habits 
and reasoned out the troubles.” And that 
is what this book is about. 

Sew Sane isn’t for quick fixes. It has 
no handy charts, no index, and no 
pictures showing all parts of a 
machine—you will have to use your 
manual for that. But there are line 
drawings where needed. 





By understanding how the stitch is 
formed, you can deal with tension 
problems. And for that you need to 
Know about needles and thread. Why 
should silk thread be used for 
topstitching? What is wrong with cotton- 
wrapped polyester? Which brands are 
best? It’s all there. 

In the chapter on the presser foot and 
feed dogs, I found out why sweatshirt 
material comes out with a ruffled seam 
and how to avoid this problem. The author 
advises using a satin-stitch foot; the 
extra room provided by the groove in the 
foot allows the fabric to ride through 
without being pushed out around the foot 
and stretched. 

I'll stop picking out tips to tempt you 
with because Sew Sane is more than a 
book of sewing tips. Read it and grow. 

—Betty Lassiter 


About the reviewers: Linda Dyett, of 

New York City, is a contributing editor of 
Threads magazine and a free-lancer 

who often writes about fashion. Wendy 
Northup is a free-lance textile designer 

in New York City. Betty Lassiter, of 
Southbury, CT, is an interior and 
landscape designer and a seamstress. 





Big fluffy clouds float to 


earth as soft wooly lambs. 


@ Easy-to-follow directions and chart. 
@ Silky soft 100% wool yarn. Sky blue 
or natural grey background. 
@ Sizes Petite to Extra Large. Send us chest 
measurement & we'll forward correct size. 
¢ Pay by check or money order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Stockton, NJ 08559 
Send $1.00 for newsletter subscription. 
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Knit the look of “Persian Lamb” in this 
elegant jacket of PERSIAN CORD. 
**Great Ideas in Yarn from RAINBOW 
MILLS: Volume *2,”’ a color pattern and 
yarn sample $1.50, Or send SASE for 
price list. RAINBOW MILLS, Box TM, 
5539 Fair Oaks St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15217 (412) 422-7012. 





MKS Publications are proud to present 
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ls 
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1987 
McColley Basket Calendar 


e 11x17 when opened 
e Sepia-tone photographs 
suitable for framing 


Featuring 13 of 
Tom and Connie McColley’s 
most exquisite works 
in wood for basketry. 


Available for shipping October 17. 1986. 
$10.00 (pre-paid) + $1.50 for postage and handling. 
Canadian and foreign orders please add $2.00. 
Retail inquiries welcome. 


MKS Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 399 Dept. T 
Betleville, Mi 48111 
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Marketplace : 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
¢ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

¢ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, N-Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


WOOL — It’s Like 
Quilting Through Butter! 


TAILOR-MADE FOR QUILTERS 


Sample and Brochure: $2.00 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited. 


RFD 340T2 3053T2 Shattuck Ave., 
Vinevard Haven mei Berkeley, CA 
MA 02568 e 94705 
(617) 694.1584 (415) 843-3013 


HEARTFELT 


100% WOOL BATTING™ 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 





Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36'’ wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
; to weave. We furnish complete 
information on hater and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. ..car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 lb. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


RUGS AT HOME! 





OR. RUG CO., Dept. 1713, Lima, Ohio 45802 
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BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 
DISCOUNTED 


e 

2 

e . , 

2 We service the knitter who does not 
2 need lessons. 

3 Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 
: Yarn-It-Alll 

2 2223 Rebecca Dr. 

3 Hatfield, PA 19440 

ae (215) 822-2989 


SE eae tat i teiteiton® 


Trea Wisi a 


« DISCOUNT YARNS 
© HANDWOVEN FABRICS 

e¢ FREE SAMPLES 

P.O. BOX 663 ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 87103 - 505-242-4882 | 


December 1986/January 1987 








European 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 


WILD AND WOLLE 
Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Singer Knitting Machines 
¢« Accessories « Yarns « Books 
La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 


_ Artist/Designer of One-of-a-Kind 
“—“» Knits for Men & Women 
' Special Sale Price 
on the Singer SK 700 
Send S.A.S.E for information 
Hours: Mon. Tues., Fri, Sat. 10 to 6. Thurs. 10 to 8. 
Closed: Wed. and Sun. 
1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, OH 44107 





Phone (216)228-4841 












Natural Fibers Only 


INTRODUCES 
Patrice Hand Dyed Designer Yarns 


EXTRAORDINARY TEXTURED & COLORED YARNS 
FOR YOUR HAND CRAFTED GARMENTS 


SAMPLES $3.00 
Dealer Inquiries W/elcome 


We also carry a complete line of 
cotton and wool yarns. 


SAMPLES $3.00 
P.O. Box 1602T « Bloomington, IN 47402 


TESTRABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COYTON o WOOL 
SILKS © WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


® * 
P.O. DRAWER “O”" MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 
(201) 469-6446 ; 


Art-lo-Wear 


A book oforiginal 
machine applique design 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel’s new 8-1/2 x 11”’ 
book of sophisticated flower designs 
gives you 12 full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 





















To order send $4.95 plus 80¢ postage — 
(Wisconsin residents add 5% tax), 
with your name and address to: 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel 
c/o The Laughing Goose 
21481 W.Oakcrest Drive * 
New Berlin WI 53151 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 
Write or call 


(616) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 





MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEB 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! S 
For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 


Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 361] Augusta, MI 49012 













send SASF for ordering information 


mt faa (Wool. 4 


handspun ¢ plant dyed yarns | 
of wool « silk «mohair / carded blends for spinners 
b— po. box 2461 TAOS NM 87571 505/758-963 | mand 
















Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH JAHN 


Dept T © Box590 © McCall, Idaho 83638 





TD 


From India 


SILK FABRICS 
ACCESSORIES 
Silk Samples & Brochure $10.00 
Refundable with order 
CO YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS — iq, BROCHURE. ALSO SEND ME SPECIAL 
1938 Wildwood Circle OFFERS AND SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 
Glendale Hts., |L 60139 YEAR. CHECK, M.0., VISA, MC ACCEPTEO. 


Dept. 10 


Handspun Angora. adetightto knit and weer. 
Designer Yarns. Sampler $3.00 (refundabie). 
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HIGH VALLEY FIBRES 


4794 N. Benson Rd. 
Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 


100% Angora or blends with Silk, wool 





For FREE 


Brochure 


~s 
- Rachel Biren 
WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


(505) 758-0433 § 
P.O. Box 2009T, Taos, NM 87571 } 


MACHINE EMBROIDERY THREADS 


100% RAYON from Mexico RADIANT COLORS 
FINEST QUALITY @ SHINY © SILKY ¢ STRONG 


Pre Selected STARTER Ao ORUAENT 

W spools (880 yds/spool) ONLY 17 99 
includes shipping, Send Check or Money Order 
CALIF, Residents add 6% sales tox. 


Real Thread Color Card 5.00 


Nylon Polyester Cotton 
for HOME and INDUSTRIAL SEWING 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
WHOLESALE RETAIL = SN O1EGO CA. 92138 
DEALER inquiries welcomed 619 aad 8760 
ee tee © 7 * 
A CATALOGUE 
FOR 
SS OF IBER ARTISTS 


Sy YARNS & THREADS 
For Stitchery, Canvas, 
\Weavin , Knitting & 


Crewel etc. , etc. 


PADRAIG *BEADS *KNOTIONS 
*KVERSATEX FABRIC PAINT 
CATALOGUE with SAMPLES $4.00 


ear ns 


NIGHTSTAR STITCHERIES 
STUDIO 

2322 INWOOD 
6722 


keekenwekwe KK KK 
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WICHITA, KS.* 
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creat Notions! | 
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Sew Better! Sew Faster! 
With Our Hard-to-Find Notions | 
and Craft Items. 
FOR FREE CATALOGUE WRITE TO: | 
The Porcupine Pincushion | 
P.O. Box 1083 -T 
McMurray, PA 15317 


att 
DESIGNER YARNS 
UP TO 50% SAVINGS 


Sample bimonthly catalogue 
$2.00 plus get two extra 


Issues FREE!! 


CONES UNLTD.. INC. - Y/S 
445 East 80th St Ste.3 .NY.NY 10021 
Satisfaction Guaranteed | 


The 
TEXTILE 
14460 BOOKLIST 


A quarterly publication of book 
news & reviews in textiles, hand- 
work, fiber arts, costumes and 
related subjects. Sample Issue: 
$4.00. One Year: $12.50. Write: 
The Textile Booklist, P.O. Box 
4392-T, Arcata, CA 95521. 


222 
33822 





SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 
100% cotton (preshrunk) & silk. All fabric is white, ready 
to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


les t 
i aceai PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T} 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


PUN | NATURALLY Dye] | 
hig oh YARN | 


Send $32 For Nawe\at NAWRALLY| 
DYED oe SAMPLES ¢ BRocHURE 
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ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND are the 
destinations for an extraordinary 
NEEDLEWORK TOUR led by well- 
known teacher, Betsy Leiper. View 
outstanding examples in Museums, 


Stately Homes and Castles. 
June and September, 1987 
Descriptive brochure: 
STRATHAVEN TOURS 

N. Sandwich, NH 03259 





THE SILKWERM™ 


FABRIC STEAMER 
A STATE-OF-THE ART 
FABRIC STEAMER 
FOR AMATEUR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT STEAMERS, CUSTOM STEEL 
STRETCHING FRAMES, DYES AND 
SUPPLIES 

WE ARE NOW DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
SUPERB DUPONT FRENCH DYES FOR 
SILK OR WOOL. 

MARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
LAYTON, NJ 07851 201-948-4157 


HAD EAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 





Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 
Wooden Porch Boolss 
Box 2621, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 
SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK e« ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samptes: §2% 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels 


Cranbrook 
Counter march Looms 
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Sew Your Own Swags 
And Cascades 


for exciting window 
treatments (and save a 
small fortune). 

Any size, any style. 
Even if you're all thumbs, 
you'll achieve professional 

results the very first time 
with Morantz’ 
DIAL-A-SWAG, 
and EASY-FOLD 
CASCADE KIT, 
No trial and error. 
No guesswork. 
No experience needed. 


rT Complete Kit $63.95 
= plus $3.75 shipping 
\I and handling. 
«,-*) Brochure and literature 
wad for other window 
hy. treatments, $1.75. 























Morantz, Inc. 
4056 Chestnut Street, Dept, TH 
Philadelphla,PA 19104 
(215) 382-0662 


GUATEMALAN HANDWOVEN 
FABRIC 


* 100% COTTON + $5.50 / YARD 
* Less for bulk orders 
« Large selection of 
contemporary & traditional 
designs 
« Samples $3 (refundable with 
first order) 
Partial profits aid 
Central American refugees 


LA PALOMA 
Box 7824-TH, Missoula, MT 59807 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 


Designers/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilles 
Sample cards $2 applied towards purchase 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 


PENDLETON WOOLENS | 
AT SALE PRICES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains and fancies. Send 
$3.00 for swatches and prices. $6.00 first order credit given on 
minium 2 yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine 
PENDLETON label for your garment with each order. 
OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT. 244B 
N. MANCHESTER. Ind. 46962 


UNSCOURED CARDED WOOL BATTS 


Fine luxurious wool for spinning, felting or quilting. 


White carded wool $3.00/Ib. 
Natural colors $3.50/Ib. 
For further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


(Plus Postage) 


Delightful Charted Needlework Patterns! 
$1.50 for Catalog (Refundable with 1st order.) 


Storybook Scenes, Samplers, Christmas Ornaments, Blocks 


Carroll Lloyd Ltd. PO Box 470 (T) « Howell, NJ.07731 


December 1986/January 1987 
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The cloth doll-stuffed toy-quilted item 
pattern catalog you can't afford to miss! 
* 32 pages 

© FREE Pattern inside 

* $1.50 postpaid 


PLATYPUS (TMI) 
Box 396, Planetarium Station, 
New York, NY 10024 


the quately fatten m peile : 


We're Your */] Source 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of 

Rainbou Colors, 

Sizes & Textures 


| New Catalog & Samples Send $5. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rt 2 DH*16-TH Safford, AZ 853546 


A J QUILTING ~ >< 


s 7 BOOKS UNLIMITED AQ 


Quilting and Folk Arts 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
fast, friendly service 
* SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOG *« 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED | 
156 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL 60506 J 
312-896-7331 







WOOL -N- THINGS 
1035 farmington ave. 
farmington, ct. 060352 
illic 

) 
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yarns « spinning wheels « books »* 
classes « accessories. 


catalog $1.00 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 











JUDAIC PATTERNS $3.75 each 


or 3 mor $10.00 P,P, 
MENORGH WALLHANGING #OLOGSR 
Kids"lagqht“1i with tTabric 
Pcoandiesreasy appli cue 
DREIGLE TOY #02095in patchwork 
ork#OGGde toa crochet, 

Puree PUPRET SET #051725 





P re | 2 
ala! £” mia. BES 


baowe. E.and. Ave. Mi amisPL. SS1Ge8 







MATERIALS @ TOOLS @ BOOKS» 
for H \7 ie 


Same day service, top quallty goods, 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
Pricesstart out competitive, with 
unheatable quantity discounts. 
i .\, Serving makers and menders since 1970. 
Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order} 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


704-255-7018 





fibers or handspun yarns. Also Zodiac Parms 
locally grown 100% wool yarns. Send $2.50 
for catalog and sample cards to: 
CARROT PATCH ANGORAS 
Westport, MA_ 02790 


The Best of Battenburg Lace 
¢ collars 
e ornament kits 
diva ¢ patterns 
“cf -« lace tape 


ain 


3 . 
:@: * How-To-Books 


n 
a 


ein, ths! ¢ * catalogue...$2.00 
“Ja, as * Baltazor’s 
“Sa? 3262 Severn 
“er Metairie, LA 70002 Dept. T 
504-889-0333 


i 


EXCLUSIVE 


IMPORTERS 


100% SILK 
Hand Dyed 


$6.50 for 

brilliant color 

samples -refund- 

oble w/ purchase 

NO! DISTRIBUTORS 

Post Office Bor 2114) 
Albuquerque. NM 8/154 


<9 I 
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Create two exquisite openwork pillows 
whiie learning Hemstitching, Needle- 
weaving, Hardanger and Reticello. 
Each supply packet includes OPEN 
CANVAS DESIGNS instruction book, alll 
supplies, and a moire pillow. 
ELISABETTA available in blue; VICTORI- 
ANA in peach. Price $49 each, postage 
included, 

Address: Dept T, 53 East 82 St. N¥C. 10028 
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SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| IDEAS FOR WOMEN WHO SEW- 
| FOR YOURSELF, FAMILY, HOME 
| @ Time saving methods 

| @ New ideas on fashion & fabric 

@ New product information 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues — $15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Sampie issue $1.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


WHOLESALE 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL WEAVER 


Wool, Mohair, Cotton, Linen 
Over 160 Colors 
Complete Sample Cards $5.00 


Miranda Imports 
2S. 977 Shagbark 
Batavia, IL 60510 

KEPAE- YA EKK KL 


TEDDY BEAR LOVERS 
Moke Your Own Jointed Bears 
Pottern = Kit 
16” Little Girl or Boy 600 2495 
22 Momo Bear 600 2695 
14° Baby Beor 600 2295 
COLOR CAIALOG 150 

Animal Crockors Poticrn Company 

5624-MP isieta SW, Albuquerquo, NM E7105 
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R.H. Lindsay Company 
Wool Merchants 


393 ‘**D”’ St., Boston, MA 02210 


Our 50th Year 
Wholesale Unprocessed & Semi Processed 
Wool For Fiber Artists 
Featuring Wools From 
New Zealand & Texas Mohair 
Send $2.50 For Sample Card 
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WEAVING & KNITTING 
YARNS 


SILKS, COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 


mail order- yarn samples- $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- $1.00 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat. 10-4} 


FROM THE NECK Up 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 

Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%2"x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 


* For Basket Lovers 


Fast & Simple! 
Shaker-style gathering baskets- 
. deft) 9”x6”-$12. ppd; (right) 
TVA” x 5”-$9. : 
Kits include all materials and 
Fully Illustrated instructions 
to give even a beginner’s 
— country basket the perfect touch 
~ of yesteryear - a handcrafted 
heirloom of the future. 


For other available styles, send SASE & 50° for brochure. 
The Back Door - Country Baskets 
10 Batchellor Dr., Dept. R 
No. Brookfield, 01535 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


/ Plymouth, MI 48170 
| & Cane (313/455-2150 


Complete Supply of 
Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 
Reed, cane, fibre rush, 


Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


CUSTOM DYED YARNS! 
FOR KNITTING & WEAVING 


WOOLS 
MOHAIR 


SILKS 
COTTON 


$2.00 for sample kit 


GYPSY NEEDLECRAFTERS 
Box 348 - 5726 Cortez Road West 
Bradenton, Florida 33507 
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IMAIL ORDER YARNS 


















Now we have our own Yarns: 


Send $2.00 for Samples Cards. 

Novelties, Cottons, Blends of Rayons. 
DARIFF e WHOLESALE « BULK DISCOUNTS 
DESIGN 
ASSOCIATES 
INC. 


P.O. Box 361 
Cedarhurst, N¥ 11516 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 
Handweaver and Wool Dyer 


All sorts of the very bess GOODS 
for traditional | 8th century Needlework 


CATALOG $1.00 
P.O. Box 48 
W. Chesterfield, MA 01084 
(413) 296-4437 


COLORFUL-WAS HABLE 


FABRIC LABELS 
MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 


Sey tb 
Snails Snails Snails betel 
For Information you MUST send a S.A.S.E. to: 


California Dream Attn: Tom 
3636 Sth Ave.#100,San Diego,CA 92103 





SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN Se’ 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 













NATURAL 
FIBERS ss 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ®* Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) | 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard 01451 


Threads Magazine 
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Write for our free catalog — your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carieton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 
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» © Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
*® Bead Embroidery Kits 
® Instruction Books 
"Beaded Earrings” Instruction Booklet $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’ 
he Instruction Booklet $6.75 
— _ $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
' Promenade Dept. B 
\ sO. Box 2092 © Boulder, CO 80306 © (303) 440-4807 


BOND KNITTING FRAME — $185.00 + shipping 

MANOS YARN -— handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE for catalog and Bond brochure 

MANOS color card $10 (refundable on 1st order) 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 


Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


914-241-1910 914-241-1275 


Box 282, Cazenovia, N.Y. 18035 
Quilting Workshops 


Two Sessions ¢ July 27-Aug. 7, 1987 
Flexible Scheduling 
Nationally-known Instructors 


¢ Virginia Avery * Mary Golden 

¢ Nancy Halpern « Helen Kelley 

¢ Maria McCormick-Synder 

¢ Susan McKelvey « Katie Pasquini 

¢ Yvonne Porcella * Judi Warren 
and others 


Send long SASE to above. 


Port Townsend 
WA 98368 
(206) 385-7490 
Toll Free 1-800-442-1122 
VISA & Mastercard 


Spinning * Weaving 
Stenciling 





December 1986/January 1987 
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Beautiful 
Designer Silks! 
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10820 * Save 30 to 50% 
Send large SASE for Free Swatches 








Scandinavian Designs 
from NORDIC ARTISANS 
Kits for Sweaters & Cardigans 


- 
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~ Top quality 
3-ply sport yarn imported from Norway 


For brochure and 24-color wool sampler, 
send $2.00 to: 
NORDIC ARTISANS 
P.O. Box 2552, Westwood, MA 02090 


Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


a © Write for Samples 
CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.E. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 





i 
Try our fall & spring scene cardigans— 


the design continues around the back! 


send $1 for a color brochure and receive the 
name of the nearest yarn shop carrying our kits. 


NORTH ISLAND YARN 
Box 216-TH, North Haven, ME 04853 





| €gen Weabing Studio 
: imakra Weaving | 
ic School of Tucson 


|| looms*yarns 
spinning wheels| 
24 2233 E. Hawthorne | 
|, Tucson, Az. 85719 


_{602)325-0009 








Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $1.00 
Strawberry Cottage 
13119 N.E. 129th St. Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 





) Satisfy your senses 
0) a iT with our luxurious yarns 
patito handcrafted from 
TOUCH exotic fibers. 
. For sample catalog, send $3 and LSASE to: 
HANDSPUN_) Soft Touch Handspun Yarns 
13119 N.E. 129th Street 
Kirkland, Washington 98034 






| YARNS 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
(* Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
Gg 100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $2.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


Probably 


THE Most 
Important Book 
A Knitter 

Can Own!!! 


only $6.95 

The Stitching Post, 
5712 Patterson Ave. ° 
Richmond, VA 23229 





KNITTING TEACHERS-- 


<4 Finally, here’s a ready-to-use, 
integrated teaching system for 
Beginning/Intermediate Knitting. 


: “KNITTING... 
ate with flying fingers and happy heart...” 
by Margaret S. Peterson 


e Lesson plans - 10 lessons 

e Student instructions - 12 sets of 51 pp. 
¢ Teaching aids (how to make) - 40 

e Progressive learning projects - 21 

e Teaching techniques, tips 


$44.50 per copv plus $5.50 shipping 





LETTERS PLUS PRESS 
P.O. Box 524 T 
Morshfleld, WI 54449-0521 


silel-e-)al 
Note Cards 


eat ae LORNA) 


Reproductions of the fabric and thread 
works of Deidre Scherer. Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope for free 
brochure: 


Materialnotes 
Box 138-A, Williamsville, VT 05362 
Wholesale inquiries welcomed 
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Marketplace 


prone, 


Elegant! 


High-Fashion! Distinctive! 
These fine natural-fiber fabrics 
are in a class by themselves! 
Their gorgeous colors and 
luxurious textures will please 
even the most discriminating. 
Direct from designer/weaver. 
Send $5.00 for swatches 
(refunded with your order). 


DICKS #8 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 


ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 
















santa fe weaving 
and knitting supply 


After 12 years as Santa Fe’s most unusual yam 
shop, Santa Fe Weaving and Knitting is going 
retail mall order. 

Our hand dyed yarns reflect New Mexico's 
enchanting sky and landscape. 

For a yam sample card send $2.00 
(refundable with your first order) 

santa fe weaving & knitting su 
p.o. box 15778, santa fe, fait crest 7501 
(505) 983-5003 


Natural Colored Yarn 
Sport Wt. & Worsted. 


Catalog $1.00, includes sam- 
ples and describes our exclu- 
sive Spinners’ Mate”’. 


4 ‘The Sheep Shed”’ 


8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 






















:AVERS’ STORE 


\ 11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Write for our new 
Catalog - $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 








QUILTING, PRESERVATION AND CRAFT 
SUPPLIES BY MAIL 
Send long SASE for free catalog. 
P.O. Box 128 - Southwick, MA. 01077 





AUTO-KNIT TER 


circular sock knitter for home 
use, manufactured by: 










Harmony Knitters Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, ME 04942 
(207)683-2035 


Call or send: 
#10 SASE for info 
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Featuring authentically reproduced wools 
of the 18th century. Coordinating cottons 
and linens available. 


Quality yarns and accessories from tradi- 

tional to contentporary. Catalog £1.00. 
RR3, 260 Hoffman Dr 

Stuffetc Califon. NJ 07830 (201) 832-5863 


9 ELEANOR QUINN nN fl 
sé ® ° 949 
Glorious Knits 
| — BY KAFFE FASSETT 
| A beautifully illustrated hardback book in full color. 35 
| stunning patterns for novice to expert $2250 plus $2 
postage. Send $24.50 now for the book and receive a 5% 
discount good on all Fassett’s kits shown in book, when 
ordered from us. NEW! We now have Fassett’s Rowan 
Yarns—send $1 for color brochure. 
(Money back guarantee) 
YARN SHOP & WEAVING STUDIO 
1400 Texas Ave. Cape May NJ 08204 


609-884-1718 





HANDSPUN 


KNITTING YARNS 
Hand Painted - Hand Dyed - Natural 
Free Brochure Samples $2.00 


Mar garet Pel Yarns 


Box 2178 Big Laure! Rd. Sias, WV 25563 


- Personalized 


Quality Woven Labels 


TOPS 7/6 | White w/ Blue & Gold 


2P0 5/0) = (Ary wording) siti Mo | 


620 5/0 White =) Gold 
“hy” or "Fae 


8000 4 1/4° White w/ Grey 
1k 7/0° White =! Grey 


236 8/0 White w/Biue b Gold 
6000 14/4 White w/Buse b Gold 


42 for $3.25 © 20 for $4.50 © 40 for $6.50 
400 for $43.00 « 250 for $22.00 » 500 for $34.00 
Charm Woven Lobels" ) 


Bou 44444 Geot TH: Portiand, OF 9T2414 
Sime ond core jobels ovalobie 


Diamond 
Mosaic (4m) 


Dramatic jacquard 
with brushed wool 
motifs on lustrous 
New Zealand wool. 
Off-white on black, 
grey/black, or white on 
grey, sizes PS-XL. 
$42.(U.S. funds only) 
Please specify colors. 


Pattern only 
$3 + long SASE 
Contemporary Classics Worth Knitting 


Z. DANA, Dept. T3 
POB 24, Canal Street 
New York, NY 10013 


Send SASE 
for brochure 














Rapidly Growing Business 
Opportunity for 
Knitters & Weavers! 
Well established. Features 1-stop shopping. 
One-of-a-kind. Draws customers from all 
over Western CT., large complete inventory. 
$90,000. 

Shaker Real Estate 
(203) 792-4720 























SPRING CREEK FARM 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 






Custom Carding | 


of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 


Lovet Spinning and © Sheep Pottery 

Weaving equipment Handspun and dyed yams 

Gimakra Looms ‘n Yams Spinning Fibers 

Books from Interweave Press 
and much more 


SAS E£ samples $3.00 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


The Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 

RD #1 Box 118 
Brackett Lake Rd 
Bainbridge, NY 13733 
(607) 967-8325 —x 
843-6267 + wh. 


ECONE COLLECTIO! 


a portfolio of luxury yarns for machine knitting 
1 lh cones - 4 & 8 0z pull skeins - quantity discounts 
Swatched Sample Book £10- refundable on $35 order 


CHAMELE@N 
7319T Woodstream Dr - Indianapolis IN 46254 

















gf CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 
* vA Fashion yarns for 
AF, weavers and knitters— 

tig plus knitting machines and looms 
hale Catalogue with samples 


“Craft Cottage C 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 





The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the February/March issue is No- 
vember 10. 


STERLING SILVER KNITTING NEEDLES, bronze and 
pewter crochet hooks. Send SASE for catalog. Studio 
35, Box 1177, Brooklyn, NY 11202-1177. 


CLEAR INSTRUCTIONS for attractive robe from ruf- 
fled sheet and pillowcase, $5 and SASE to Fran An- 
derson, 2486 °L’ Pleasant Way, Thousand Oaks, CA 
91362. 


BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED YARNS not available in 
stores. Send $2 for samples to De Balseca, PO Box 
8416, Coral Springs, FL 33065. 


Threads Magazine 


STUDY THE NEEDLE ARTS at your own pace; at home; 
with certified counselor. Catalog: NSCAE Correspon- 
dence School, Carnegie Office Pk. Building 1, Dept. 'TM, 
600 Bell Ave. Carnegie, PA 15106. 


FISHERMAN’S YARN! Fine wool from our flock. 4 ok 
White, grey, tweed, ragg. $3/4 0z. Quantity discounts. r 4 ; a 3 
Samples, $1. The Noon Family Sheep Farm, RFD Box ‘4 $5 


64, Springvale, ME 04083. 





FREE DYEING INFO AND SUPPLIES. For fabrics, 
yarns, basketry, paper etc. Call or write FABDEC T, 














3553 Old Post Rd., San Angelo, TX 76904. (915) 944- | ’ LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES 
1031. | 
Let FINLAND add balance and perspective to your cre- SILKS sample set deposit sample set deposit 
ativity. Contact Programs Abroad, North Idaho Col- Raw Silk Noil, 20 colors.. 80 Crepede Chine Prints, 12 patterns... 80 
lege, Coeur d’Alene, ID 83814. Charmeuse wicrepe back, 18 colors... 80 Crepe Georgette Chiffon, 8colors..... .60 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors . .... 1.00 Chinese Dupionni, 10 colors .. .40 
FOLK ART SWEATERS. Available as kits to Knit or Shantung Silk, 20 colors .. 80 Chinese Raw Silks, 12 natural weaves . .80 
completed hand-knit. Patterns are based on 19th cen- China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors 80 Whites & Natural Silks, 25 selections. 2.00 
tury motifs from samplers, quilts and country de- | Fuji (broadcloth) Silk, 7lb, 8 colors . 60 ~=Thai Silk, dress wts., 25 colors. 80 
signs. Book with 23 patterns also available. Catalog, Huan Li Crepe Jacquard, 12 colors 80 WOOLENS — 
$2.50. S & C Huber, American Classics, Plants Dam, Silk Organza, 6 colors. .30 Wool Gabardine, 10 colors . 80 
East Lyme, CT 06333. Spun Silk, blouse wt., 10 colors . 60 COTTONS 
: Dyed Taffeta, 12 colors . 80 Cotton Ikat, 10 patterns .. .40 
OPENING A FABRIC STORE. Complete costs/informa- Satin Jacquard, dot design, 8 colors 60 Cotton Poplin, 10 colors .40 
tion! Send $19.95 plus $2 shipping to Store/Sun Publi- Palace Silk, 10 colors . .80 
cations, Box 38134, Orlando, FL 32819-0134. 
THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
SHETLAND, other fine wool knitting yarns from Scot- We also carry - Tablelinens, Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 
land. Patterns, books. 96 color samples, $3. Shetland | 
Importers, Box 221517, Pittsfield, MA 01202. *COMPLETE SAMPLE SET* zz 
Over 600 Sampies! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will | 
NURSING MOTHERS! Four convenient, attractive pat- receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sampie order \ 
terns. Brochure-send SASE: Colten Creations, Camp COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 (1 
Butler, PO Box 1575(B), FPO Seattle, WA 98773-0006. ARATHARARARAAAARARARHERE EEE AES EE REET AANA H EE HEHE HAHARARHARARARARARARAREE ] 
“SILK FABRIC CLUB* 
ALPACA YARN: 14 soft colors to choose from. Low $10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples throughout the 1 
prices! For color card send $2 and SASE to: CD Ltd., year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts | 
61 Olympia St., Portland, ME 04103. 1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $100 | 
MILL TOUR—England. Spring/Fall °87. Knitters- A 
weavers, lectures, classes. Contact: Phyllis Ross, 330 THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Primrose Rd., Burlingame, CA 94010. (415) 342-5594, Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 


Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
TOUR IRELAND & ENGLAND exploring handicrafts, 


decorative arts, design. April 22 - May 5, 1987. Schilling 
Travel (800) 328-0302/(612) 332-1100. 
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Alpha Impressions 15 Heartfelt 75 Quilting By the Lake 79 

Animal Crackers Pattern Co. 78 | Heirloom 83 R.H. Lindsay Co. 78 

Ayottes’ Designery 76 High Valley Fibres 76 Rainbow Mills 74 

Back Door 78 Hobby Time Helpers 80 Rio Grande Weaver’s Supply 76 

Baltazor, Inc. 77 Hub Mills Factory Store 73 River Farm 13 

Bantam Books 11 Ident-Ify Label 71 Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 71 

Bare Hill Studios 78 Imagery 17 Santa Fe Weaving & Knttng Sply 80 

Basketmaker Quarterly 74 JaggerSpun 9 Scarlett Letter 15 

Brilliance 73 Jamie Harmon 76 Sewing Emporium 73 

e Brooks & Flynn 11 Kagedo 19 Sewing Sampler 78 

Buffalo Batt & Felt 15 Kathleen B. Smith 78 Shaker Real Estate 80 

IpCase S California Dream 78 Kreinik Mfg. 19 Sheep Shed 80 

| Caning Shop 78 La Lana Wools 75 Sievers School 83 

Carolyn Ambuter’s Needleworks 77 La Nell’s Studio 75 Silk Emporium 79 

or our Carroll Lloyd 77 La Paloma 77 Silk Tree 5 

Carrot Patch Angoras 77 Laughing Goose 75 Soft Touch Handspun Yarns 79 

e Cerulean Blue 15 Letters Plus Press 79 Special Effects 76 

Chameleon 80 Le Bead Shop 79 Spin Off 17 

back 18 SUC S Charm Woven Labels 80 Louet Sales 79 Spinners Hill Shop 80 

Classified 80, 81 Madhatter Press 78 Spring Creek Farm 80 

Cones Unlimited 76 Margaret Perl Yarns 80 Sterling Name Tape 83 

Cord Company 5 Mark Enterprises 76 Stitching Post 79 

‘ ‘ Cotton Clouds 77 Marr Haven 78 Strathaven Tours 76 

Bound in dark green and embossed in Craft Cottage 80 Mary Lorish Jahn 75 Strawberry Cottage 79 

‘ ‘ ‘ Z : , Craft Galler 76 Mary Wales Loomis 19 Stuffete. 80 

gold, each case holds at least 6 issues of ee ne Uae A Tandy a 

Thread 8 ( a year’s worth), and costs Crystal Palace Yarns Gs 5 eee Imports us ee Press a 
Se Pe a ef CSA Ltd. orantz estfabrics 

$7.95 ($21 YS tor 3, $39.95 for 6). Add Curtis Fibers 73 Natural Fibers Only 75 Tewa Weavers 75 

2 ; 2 i 2 Zz. Dana 80 Nature Spun 71 Texas Fibers 76 

81.00 REP Case tor postage and han- Dariff Design Assoc. 78 Nightstar Stitcheries 76 Textile Booklist 76 

dling. Outside the United States, add Daynell 9 Noi Distributors 77 Thai Silks 81 

“4 bes “or ) : Directions Unlimited 19 Nordic Artists 79 Threads and Things 76 

$2.50 each (U.S. funds, only. PA resi- Dos Tejedoras 9 North Island Yarn 79 Tint & Splint Basketry 17 

J 0 ’ ed Drop Spindle 5 Once Upon A Shee 5 Ultra Fit 75 

dents add 6% sales tax). | Earth Guild 77 Gescuheun's : Ti Victorian Video 79 

Egen Weaving Studio 79 Or. Rug Co. 75 Weaver's Store 80 

Fabric Carr 13 Past Patterns 75 Weavers’ Warehouse 79 

Send vour order and payment to Fabrics, Ete. 79 Peacock Arts 77 Webs 75 

: 7 Fashion Blueprints 19 Pendleton Shop 17 Western Knitting Machine Guide 7 

the address below, or call toll- Fiber Studio 78 Penelope Craft Products 17 Wild and Wolle 75 

‘ Fibereraft Imports 73 Penelope Wise ri Wild & Woolly Studio 73 

free, 1-800-972-5858, and use Folkwear 11 Picks 80 Wilde Yarns 19 

’ . it @< ni Freed Co. 77 Platypus 77 Wooden Porch Books 76 

aye credit card (minimum 8 I 5). Glimakra Looms 'N Yarns 13 Plymouth Reed & Cane 78 WoodsEdge Wools 74 

J J [ d ; Golden Fleece, NJ 80 Porcupine Pincushion 76 Wool N Things 77 

Jesse Jones Industries Great Northern Weaving 75 Power Sewing 71 Wool Room 79 

Oc i r Great Scot 11 Printables 76 Worcester Craft Center 13 

Dept. THR, 499 E. Erie Ave. Gypsy Needlecrafters 78 Pro Chemical & Dye 17 Yarn Exchange Ta 

Philadelphia, PA 19134. Hallie’s Handworks 77 Quality Applications 13 Yarn-It-All 75 

Harmony Knitters 80 Quilting Books Unlimited 77 YLI Corp. 83 





(No P.O. boxes, please) 


December 1986/January 1987 31 





Humor 


Tongue in chic: 

The postage stamps 

of Isle de Haute Couture 
by Janet Rosen 


Each season, the couture houses of 
Europe introduce their new fashions. Each 
season, across the United States, 

millions of women toss away the fashion 
pages of their newspapers, exclaiming 
indignantly, “Where the heck does 
anybody wear this stuff?” The answer is: 
On the Isle de Haute Couture. 

The postage stamps of Isle de Haute 
Couture have been ignored by most 
collectors largely because they are, 
naturally, one-of-a-kind. It is ramored 
that a line of discounted stamps will be 
introduced for the mass market, each one 
overprinted with the words prét @ porter. 
The top stamp designers vehemently deny 
this, even though this author has 
obtained a preview of one (top row, left). 

In the Isle’s postal system, production 
techniques are regarded as trade secrets. 
However, it is Known that in the ateliers 
of the post office, each stamp is 
painstakingly hand-colored in India ink, 
with the designer hovering about to 
ensure that no two copies are identical. 
The industry refuses to use modern 
perforating machines to separate the 
stamps. Instead, an aging Kenmore sewing 
machine is used, sans thread, with a 
number 16 or 18 needle. 


“High-Fashion” stamps—tThe Isle’s 
“High-Fashion” stamps are so popular that 
overseas collectors have offered three 
Dior gowns for a single first-day cover. 
Fine early examples are the $1.15 

“Little Black Dress” and the $1.50 “Chanel 
Suit” (top row). These are often used on 
overnight mail to Parts Vogue to ensure 
subscription renewals. To receive Vogue 
late would be disastrous in this fashion- 
conscious country, where appearing in 
outmoded dress is a misdemeanor. 


“Tools-of- the-Trade” stamps—No mere 
shallow consumers of fashion, the citizens 
of the Isle have commemorated 

couture’s drapers, graders, and 
seamstresses with a 39-cent issue 

known as “Tools of the Trade” (third row). 
This lovely issue has done very well as a 
vending-machine booklet of eight stamps. 
The islanders are aficionados of vending 
machines, customarily buying their 
designer perfume, scarves, and jewelry 
from machines conveniently placed in 
airline terminals and beauty parlors. 


Special issues—It is common in Europe 


to see semipostage stamps that beara 
surcharge for some charity, usually the 
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Red Cross. Not to be outdone, Isle de 
Haute Couture offers a semipostage 
stamp, the “Empty Hanger,” which raises 
funds for the chronically underdressed. 
The Isle’s showiest stamps are 
commemorative airmail issues (fourth 
row), such as the triangular $2.85 
“Cotton” and the $3.15 “Wool,” done in 
handsome black and sienna on imported 
rag paper. “Prints,” the whimsical stamp 
next to these two, was so well-received 
that the designer developed a matching 
line of wallpaper and drapery fabrics. 


Territories—The Isle’s territorial 
possessions have produced some of the 
most interesting stamps. The small, 
rugged peninsula known as Jupe once 
issued’'a group of cheap stamps for local 
use, which no one liked (fifth row, left). 
The silhouette of their recent A-line 
issue, however, is the hit of the season. 
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The jealous citizens of the Isle proper, 
not wishing to appear dowdy for even a 
moment, are clamoring for oddly 
shaped stamps of their own. Suggested 
silhouettes include the kimono, double- 
breasted blazer, and strapless evening 
gown. Postal officials, however, have 
been skirting the issue. 

Finally we visit the offshore islands, 
Terres Warp et Woof. Here it’s the fabric, 
not the clothing, that’s important. “Great 
Weaves of the World” was the theme of a 
stamp set featuring the satin weave, 
dobby weave, ikat, and jacquard (bottom 
row). Recently, an airmail stamp was 
released celebrating weaving, a fanciful 
design complete with floating sheep. If 
anyone wishes to learn more, we suggest 
Virginia Woof’s A Loom of One’s Own. 


Janet Rosen is a registered nurse in 
San Francisco, CA. 


Threads Magazine 
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Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


NATURAL 


60% wool 


creatively defines the art 


Heirloom provides the joy of self- —— J 
expression for any project — large or et TUCKERMOUNTAIN 
small. Choose from over 300 colors in * eee 
2, 3 and 4-ply yarns of 100% wool, a 


blends or synthetics. @ Printed with your name, logo HM Durable white or colored 


To receive your new Heirloom color or artwork of your choice polyester tape 


, : : @ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 
card, send $2.50 (which will be applied @ Care or content information # Reasonably priced - even 


toward your first purchase) to: can be printed on back in small quantities 


— @ 
| SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
if CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 


° & ORDERING INFORMATION. 
Dept. TH86 


- Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Rochelle, iL 61068-0239 STERLING Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 





We Specialize in Unique 
Threads, Yarns & Ribbons 
for Your Special Projects. 


Our threads include 100% silk, metallic & 
100% Rayon Embroidery Thread. 


Our specialty yarn is Candlelight Metallic 
yarn. 





We import the well known Kanagawa 


Free Weaving Lessons 


Would you like to weave but fear you would 
never learn how to operate a Loom? Here is 
your answer: get the facts on my free lessons. 


We manufacture Looms and have our Sievers 
School of Fiber arts with 27 expert teachers. So 
we have the experience and all the equipment 
to get you going. 


Let me tell you about the free lessons. Send $2 

\ (refunded) right now for details. I’ll also send 
you a copy of my latest catalog. You will be 
happy you did. 


Walter E Schutz 


Tulip Lane 


Washington Island, WI 54246 
(414) 847-2264 
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Knitters, Weavers, Embroiderers, Needleworkers & Seamstresses _ 


100% silk ribbon, synthetic silk ribbon, 
100% cotton ribbon, feather touch and a 
very exclusive line of organdy ribbon. 


For the seamstress and fans of the serger 
we are the exclusive importers of Woolly 
Nylon, Smooth Spun Polyester and the 
very fine “Polylock.” Our threads can do 
wonders on the Serger - Send $2.50 for 
catalog and samples - or $1.50 for catalog. 


YLI Corporation 

Dept. T 

45 West 300 North 

Provo, Utah 84601 

(801) 377-3900 
CORPORATION (800) 854-1932 





Stepping Out 


One woman ties her sash, the other adjusts 
her hat as they prepare to party. Lenore 
Davis, of Newport, KY, captures their 
gestures in polvyester-stuffed silk, 
embellished with textile pigments and 
colored pencil, "Woman with Sash” 
(right) and “Woman in Polka-dotted Hat™ 
(below), 1986, are from a group of five 
figures called “Preparation for a 
Celebration,” all about 23 in. tall. Some 

of the clothing is painted on the body; 
some is sewn separately. Davis recently 
switched from cotton velveteen to fine silk 
for her sewn and painted figures. The 
almost skinlike silk surface allows her 
more control over the anatomical details 


that capture each figure’s motion. 





Fhotos by Lenore Davis 





